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The America’s Cup Trio 


AN a clean lined, dainty 75- 

footer beat a sawed off go- 
footer in average. July weather? 
That is the question that will be 
settled off Sandy Hook next 
month. 

But, first, what is average July 
weather? The records of the U. 
S. Weather Bureau for the five 
years 1915-19 inclusive, show that 
the average wind velocity for July 
was 11.9 miles per hour and the 
prevailing direction was South. On 
about two days it blew more than 
40 miles an hour and the maxi- 
mum was a 54-mile gale from the 
North, in 1915. Thunderstorms 
are recorded on an average of eight 
days a month and dense fog on 
three. 

This record suggests rather 
smooth water and a light breeze— 
what we may call American 
weather. Previous races have been 
in September and October, and the 
average wind velocities for those 
months are 14.9 and 13.4 miles 


By GILES MILBY 


Some rambling notes and com- 
ment on the three 75-footers 


per hour. Remembering the long 
series of fizzles in October, 1899, 
we wonder what will happen, in 
July, 1920. 

For, having seen Shamrock IV 
out in the open, it seems to us 
that light weather will not be al- 
together to her liking Prophecy 
is always dangerous, but the chal- 
lenger should be at her best in a 
fresh breeze and a lop of a sea. 
She has, we think, too much wetted 
surface for light weather but in a 
breeze she ought to reach and run 
like a scared cat. 

Call her “brute,” “racing ma- 
chine,” or what not, she is in our 
judgment the most dangerous con- 
tender for the America’s Cup that 
has yet crossed the Atlantic. As 
she sat up on the ways at City 
Island: she was not a thing of 
beauty at first sight but looked 
like a snubnosed, square ended box, 
and this appearance was empha- 
sized by the dainty Vanitie, hauled 
out astern of her. But when one 


came to look her over carefully, 
her good points became evident. 
The snub nose is all above water. 
The sawed-off stern is just as long 
as necessary to carry out her lines, 
and no useless weight is tacked on 
for mere looks for she is an engi- 
neer’s boat, not an artist’s. Her 
long keel brings her lead very low, 
and her diagonals and inclined sec- 
tion lines are beautiful! They are 
as fair and easy as anything we 
ever saw. When she heels to her 
work she will have wonderfully 
sweet sailing lines and will slip 
over the water in great shape. 

Her ugly bow has been severely 
criticized and we have heard many 
predictions that she will pound in 
a sea. They said the same thing 
about Amorita years ago, but turn 
to page 46 of February YACHTING 
and read what her designer said 
of her: “But when she began to 
feel the sea, just a long roll that 
made Elsemarie dig into it and 
throw a bow wave, Amorita came 
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In 1914 we published these sketch lines of Shamrock IV through the courtesy of the British Yachting 
Monthly. They give a good idea of the principal features of Nicholson's green frigate 
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up to leeward. It had been pre- 
dicted that when Amorita got into 
a sea, her long snoot would pound, 
but she went across the Elsie’s bow 
without a splash; she seemed to 
shoot over the sea and not go down 
perceptibly—Colonia, go feet L. W. 
L., only beat Amorita one minute 
that day.” Shamrock IV may be- 
have the same way, though her 
model is not at all like that of the 
Cary Smith boat, yet both boats 
have the same long, easy diagonals. 

Some changes have been made in 
the challenger. Her bow has been 
sharpened a bit near the waterline 
and a chunk of lead removed from 
the forward end of her keel; lead 
has been added to the bottom of 
her keel to compensate for this. 
Her lateral plane has been cut a bit 
at both ends. Shamrock’s “lamin- 
ated” wood construction is lighter 
than steel for vessels of 1,000 tons 
or less, her designer tells us. 

She will have an enormous sail 
plan and will, undoubtedly, have 
to allow time to the defending 
yacht. Whether she can sail fast 
enough to save this allowance is the 
great question. 


Vanitie, which was hauled out 
astern of the Nicholson craft, is a 
beauty, with grace in every line. 
She was being polished when we 
saw her and her bronze plating 
was smooth and fair. She has a 
new rig, loftier than the old one 
and a little shorter on the base 
line. Her new topmast is large in 
diameter, and tapered at both ends. 
It is hollow, of course, and banded 
with brass. Her bulwarks have 
been removed .from amidships aft 
and she has been given a new deck 
of laminated wood, similar to that 
of Shamrock IV. Her spreaders 
are enormous, several feet longer 
than the beam of the boat and pro- 
jecting quite a way beyond the hull 
each side. They are broad and 
tapered off to a knife edge forward 
and aft. The alterations should 
help her and she ought to be faster 
than she was when she and Reso- 
lute last met. 

Resolute has been out for sail 
stretching spins and is reported to 
have a new rig, shorter on the base 
and loftier than before. Little has 
been given out about her as the 
Herreshoff Company maintains its 
accustomed reticence. We do 
know that she came through her 
long lay up in excellent condition. 
We will know more about her after 
this is in print, when she and Vani- 
tie have finished their preliminary 
racing off New Haven. 

In passing, we may say that not 
for years has so much “guff” been 
written and so many wild yarns 
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been printed. The dailies have 
been full of all sorts of rubbish and 
most of the stories about the Cup 
yachts have apparently been writ- 
ten by men who are good race 
track reporters but have never seen 
a yacht. The comments on the 
challenger are amusingly like those 
made during the winter that Glori- 
ana was building. That year the 
critics abused the new boat roundly 
and agreed that she would be either 
a great success or a dismal failure, 
but none of. them had the nerve to 
predict which, so they all played 
safe on prophecy—and said “I told 
you so” when she sailed circles 
around the rest of the class, 

To sum up and, like the above 
mentioned scribes, without ventur- 
ing to prophesy; in our opinion 
Shamrock IV will come nearer to 
“Lifting the Cup” than any yacht 
that has ever come across the 
ocean. She will probably not be 
fast enough to do the trick in 
light air and smooth water, par- 
ticularly to windward, but in a 
strong breeze and a lop of a sea 
she will, in our judgment, reach 
and run faster than either of the 
American boats. Maybe the de- 
fender can “save her time” under 
such conditions. Frankly, we do 
not know. It all comes down to 
a question of measurement and 
time allowance. 

But if the big green sloop is the 
better boat, our designers have 
been on the wrong tack for years. 
It would be a jolt to have an out- 
sider come over here and beat our 
own rule. 

Anyway, may the best boat win! 


Lectures for Motorboat 
Men 


SHORT course on Piloting 

and Seamanship, modelled 
after the one given by the United 
States Power Squadrons during 
the war, was started by the Brook- 
lyn Power Squadron at the Tama- 
qua Yacht Club. Emmons Avenue, 
Sheepshead Bay, on Thursday 
evening, May 8th, and will be given 
every Thursday thereafter until 
the course of seven lectures illu- 
strated with lantern slides, etc., 
and one review has been completed. 
The lectures will be given by Com- 
modore C. F. Chapman, Vice-Com- 
mander Jackson of the U. S. 
Power Squadrons, Captain Baylies 
and others who are well-known 
lecturers and authorities in the 
motor boat field. No fee charged. 
The Squadron is composed of 
both boat and non-boat owners, 
and aims to bring into a closer 
fellowship all amateur sailors and 
to increase their practical and 
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theoretical knowledge of small boat 
handling under all conditions so 
that they can meet any emergency. 
It wishes to extend to all who will 
attend the above course and pass 
the required examination a most 
cordial invitation to join this 
Squadron. 

For any further information de- 
sired apply to the Secretary, 


Howard Gregory, 573 East 22d 
St.,. Brooklyn, N. Y 





A British gadget for giving a good lead to the 
shrouds without dragging spreaders through 
the water 


New Outrigger Fitting 
for Racing Yachts 


HE British racing yacht 

Norada aroused much inter- 
est when she first came out, as 
she was fitted with outriggers 
which spread the shrouds well out 
from the covering board. A new 
style of outrigger fitting has re- 
cently been brought out by the 
French naval architect, J. Guedon, 
and is illustrated herewith. As de- 
scribed in a recent issue Le Yacht, 
the principal claims made for the 
new fitting are that it imposes less 
strain on the hull and considerably 
reduces the resistance set up by 
the ordinary type of outrigger 
(shown in dotted lines) when the 
yacht is sharply heeled in a fresh 
breeze. The careful “triangula- 
tion” of the portions of the outrig- 
ger are noteworthy, and as the 
main portions are made of drawn 
steel tube it is claimed to be very 
light for its strength. 


The Yachting World. 


Regulations for Changing 
a Vessel’s Name 


CIRCULAR from the Com- 
missioner of Navigation, De- 
partment of Commerce, tells us that, 
pursuant to the Act of February 10, 
1920, the change of name of a ves- 
sel will be governed by the follow- 
ing regulations: 
The application for such change 
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of name shall be in duplicate under 
oath and addressed to the Commis- 
sioner of Navigation. It will be 
forwarded to that officer through 
the collector of customs at the home 
port of the vessel as shown by her 
documents. This application will 
state the change desired, the reasons 
therefor, place of build, official 
number, rig, gross tonnage, and the 
name of the owner of the vessel. 
It must include a detailed list of all 
liens of record in the customs 
houses against the vessel and in case 
of each of such liens there must be 
submitted the consent in writing of 
the mortgagee or other beneficiary 
under each lien to such change of 
name. A certificate by the collector 
of customs at each port where the 
vessel has been permanently docu- 
mented whether there are liens of 
record must also be submitted. 

The collector of customs in for- 
warding this application will state 
the date and place of last inspection 
and whether there are any liens of 
record in his office. In the case of 
vessels not usually inspected, in- 
spectors of hulls are authorized to 
make special examinations at the 
owner’s expense and to furnish cer- 
tificates. 

Collectors of customs before for- 
warding applications and trans- 
mitting reports will see that these 
preliminaries have been complied 
with. When permission has been 
granted the order for the change 
of name must be published in some 
daily or weekly paper at or nearest 
to the port of documentation in at 
least four consecutive issues and the 
cost of procuring evidence and of 
publication must be paid by the ap- 
plicant for change of name. 

When the collector of customs is 
notified that the change of name has 
been granted he will collect the fee 
provided by the law, depositing the 
same as a navigation fee in the usual 
manner and in his report thereof on 
Cat. No. 1008 he will insert the old 
name of the vessel, her gross ton- 
nage, and the amount collected. The 
permission for change of name will 
not be effective until this fee is paid. 

In forwarding the application for 
change of name the collector of 
customs should submit his recom- 
mendation giving any reason within 
his knowledge for or against the 
change. 

An accurate index of changes of 
names of documented vessels under 
old and new names, with dates of 
authorization, etc., should be kept 
by collectors of customs. 

A vessel formerly documented, 
sold to the United States Govern- 
ment and resold to citizens, will be 
redocumented under the old name 
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and official number ; but in case of a 
vessel never before documented and 
sold by the United States Govern- 
ment to citizens, any name may be 
selected. 

The fees for this are: For vessels 
99 gross tons and under, $10; for 
vessels 100 gross tons and up to 
and including 490 gross tons, $25; 
for vessels 500 gross tons and up to 
and including 999 gross tons, $50; 
for vessels 1,000 gross tons and up 
to and including 4,999 gross tons, 
$75; for vessels 5,000 gross tons 
and over, $100. 


Sea Boats 


ERE is a letter from a 

yachtsman who has done a 
lot of cruising and believes in a 
real boat as a cruiser rather than 
one of what C. D. Mower calls 
“the can buoy type” of sea boat. 
Dear Mr. Mower: 

Your frank little talk about “Sea 
Boats” in the April number of 
YACHTING, makes me rise to thank 
you. You have told plain truths 
that all of us ought to know, but 
often forget in this constant lauda- 
tion of apple-bowed deep-bellied 
tubs as ideal cruisers. 

A buoyant, well modeled form, 
with perfectly fair diagonals, good 
beam and reasonable draught is 
what we want for sea work, a boat 
that, as you say, can claw out of a 
tight place; such hulls as you 
have designed when you had the 
chance, and some of Alden’s boats 
when not too deep. 

I think few of us really appre- 
ciate-the value of reasonable, fair 
overhangs forward and aft, not 
only in their lifting power in a 
seaway, but for their actual right- 
ing power—well sheered sharp 
ends, of course. 

You are to be thanked, too, for 
your good words about the center- 
boarders. I’m not so sure that a 
deep type of centerboard hull does 
not make an easier and better sea 
boat than the deep keel tyne, espe- 
cially if a lot of ballast is hung low 
on the keel. 

Hail again for the bugeye main- 
sail on your little schooner sketch, 
though I am astonished at your 
daring in making it so lofty. Call 
it “Marconi” if von wish, but its 
the bugeye idea. These light draft 
bugeye hulls here on the Chesa- 
peake prove faster with the “sharp 
sails” than when rerigged as 
schooners with gaff sails. But the 
bugeye rig has great possibilities 
not half touched yet. 

I have in mind a little auxiliary 
about 38 feet L. W. L. about 50 
feet over all, beam L. W. L, ahout 
11 feet g inches, on deck 13 feet, 
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say 3 feet 11 inches draught, 
rigged as a bugeye ketch. It 
would be an interesting experiment, 
and a “sea boat’ I believe. 
Sincerely, 


W.JI.S. 


Handicap Yacht Racing 
Class Planning for a 
Busy Season 


HE coming season, promises 
to be one of the best on 


Long Island Sound for several 
years. A number of new boats 


will be seen racing under the per- 
centage emblem when the first guns 
are fired from the committee boat 
in the opening race, as several are 
already enrolled in the different 
divisions. 

The class offers such unusual op- 
portunity for good racing for those 
boats which do not fit any of the 
regular classes, or have been out- 
built by more recent boats, that 
many purchasers of yachts this 
spring are expected to join the 
class this season. There are four 
divisions in the class, the first di- 
vision for the larger and faster 
boats, such as the P Class, Bar 
Harbor 30’s and the like; the sec- 
ond division for boats a little 
smaller, from 25 to 30 feet water 
line length; the third division, for 
smaller boats; and the fourth divi- 
sion for boats that do not fit any of 
the other three divisions. It thus 
offers opportunities for practically 
all racing craft to be found in these 
waters. All the yacht clubs in the 
Yacht Racing Union of Long 
[sland Sound include the Handicap 
Class divisions in their races, thus 
giving races every Saturday and 
holiday on the Sound. 

No changes were made in the 
racing rules, as those in force for 
the past 15 years proved very satis- 
factory. 


Yacht Brokers Get 
Together 


T a meeting held recently in 
New York and attended by 


representatives of every yacht 
brokerage firm in the United 
States, an Association of Yacht 


Brokers was formed which should 
prove of great benefit, not only to 
the brokers themselves but also 
those who desire to purchase and 
sell boats as well. For some time 
the leading yacht brokers of the 
country have felt the need of an 
association of those in the same 
line of business in order to bring 
about uniform rules, to protect 
their clients’ interests, and to elimi- 
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nate certain abuses which were 
impossible to control without the 
cooperation of a majority of the 
yacht brokers. 

An effort was made some 13 
years ago to form such an asso- 
ciation, but without results, as the 
business had not then reached the 
proportions it has to-day, so that 
until the present association was 
formed there was no organization 
in this important field. 

The following firms and indivi- 
duals are now members of this 
yacht brokers’ association, and it 
is interesting to note that not a 
single name of recognized stand- 
ing is missing: Cox & Stevens, 
Wm. Gardner & Co., Strong & 
Bickman, Yacht Brokerage Dept. 
Consolidated Shipbldg. Corp., 
Frank Bowne Jones, H. H. Jen- 
nings C€o.,. Tams, Lemoine & 
Crane, Chas. D. Mower, Henry 
J. Gielow, Simon Fisch, H, W. 
Sanford, Seabury & DeZafra, G. 
W. Ford Yacht Agency, all of 
New York; Hollis Burgess Yacht 
Agency, and John G. Alden, of 
Boston, Mass.; Edward P. Farley 
Company, Chicago, and the Linton 
Rigg Yacht Agency, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

The primary objects of the As- 
sociation are to promote the inter- 
ests of its members, to formulate 
rules for the conduct of the busi- 
ness, to fix upon a uniform and 
suitable remuneration and to bring 
about friendly codperation, 

The executive committee, which 
is composed of T. C. Landi, Chair- 
man, Charles King, H. H. Jen- 
nings, W. FP. Kiggins, and F. B. 
Jones, Secretary, is at work upon 
a constitution and by-laws and 
these will be ready and published 
shortly. 


In the formation of such an as- 
sociation those who desire to sell 
and buy yachts will be -assured 
of greater assistance on the part 
of the broker and more uniform 
service. In this respect the asso- 
ciation will endeavor to bring about 
a standard wage scale for yacht 
crews and to eliminate the pro- 
hibitive wages now asked by that 
pampered seafarer, the yacht sailor. 
Working conditions aboard yachts 
will also be standardized, if pos- 
sible. 

Speculation in yachts by brokers 
will also be eliminated. If any 
changes in brokerage rates are 
adopted by the association, they 
will not go into effect until next 
autumn. 


. The association is a step in the 
right direction. It will be wel- 


comed by all -yachtsmen. 
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A Busy Summer Abroad 


HE Pensacola Yacht Club 

opened the season of 1920 
on May 5, with a supper and 
meeting, and their first cruise was 
made on the 29th. 

The fish-class boats have a busy 
season assured, as races for them 
are scheduled for June 20 and 27, 
July 11, 18 and 25, August 8, 15 
and 29, September 3, 5, 12 and 26, 
and October 3, 10, 17 and 31. 

A race from Pensacola to Camp 
Walton is set for June 11, with 
a return race on the 12th. On the 
16th the trophies will be: presented 
at a club meeting. 
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Running at last! The windjammer’s first 
experience with his new auxiliary engine 


On July 4 the club will keep 
open house, and will hold a recep- 
tion for the Southern Yacht Club 
at the conclusion of the long dis- 
tance race from New Orleans. 
Next day there is a cruise for 
members and visiting yachtsmen— 
and ladies—to Santa Rosa Island 
with races in the afternoon. 

A cruise to a point to be desig- 
nated later by the regatta commit- 
tee is scheduled for August 22. 
A cruise to some point in East 
Bay is set for September 19. An- 
other cruise to a point to be se- 
lected later is set for October 24. 

Meetings, suppers and dances 
“for the younger set” occur at 
frequent intervals during the sea- 
son. 


A New Pacific Merger 


LANS for the consolidation of 

the Pacific International Power 
Boat Association and the North- 
west International Yacht Racing 
Association were laid at an in- 
formal meeting held recently at the 
new Seattle clubhouse and attended 
by representatives from the Seattle, 
Tacoma, Queen City and Belling- 
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ham Yacht Clubs. It was decided 
to call the new organization the 
Pacific International Yachting As- 
sociation, and a committee was ap- 
pointed by temporary Chairman 
Pratt to draw up plans for the or- 
ganization of the new club. 

British Columbia yachtsmen were 
unable to be at the meeting but 
have expressed their approval of 
the consolidation. The Fuget 
Sound representatives plan to 
cruise to Victoria on the yachts 
Sovereign and Fuega, owned by 
John Graham and Capt. Griffith, 
two representatives of the Royal 
Victoria Yacht Club, and complete 
the organization. 

A reverberating salute boomed 
out over the quiet waters of Lake 
Union, ensign and club pennant 
were hoisted and the new home 
of the Seattle Yacht Club was 
officially put in commission on 
May 2. 


An Immoral Craft 


OMMENTING on the Lon- 

don Motor Boat Show, the 
editor of the British Yachting 
Monthly says: 

“One innovation there was, and 
it shocked the faithful—Betty, an 
immoral looking boat. A limousine 
body is in bad taste o1 any water, 
and motor car controls, flower 
vases, and stem head mascots are 
not for us. We dislike them. 
There may be men and women 
who will sit in such a contraption 
on Ascot Sunday, but they must 
be new to the water and to their 
riches. Betty did not look a lady.” 


Yacht Racing Association 
of Long Island Sound 


Racing Dates for 1920 


May 31, Harlem Y. C. 
June 5, Knickerbocker Y. C. 
June 12, Manhasset Bay Y. C. 
June 19, Larchmont Y. C. 
June 26, Seawanhaka-Corinthian 
¥. &. 
. June 26, Orienta (Small Classes) 
July 3, American Y. C. 
July 5, Larchmont Y. C. 
July 10, Indian Harbor Y. C. 
July 17, Stamford Y. C. 
July 24, Larchmont Race Week. 
July 31, Larchmont Race Week. 
Aug. 7, Huguenot Y. C. 
Aug. 14, N. Y. Athletic Club. 
Aug. 21, Manhasset Bay Y. C. 
Aug. 28, New Rochelle Y. C. 
‘3 rie 4, Seawanhaka-Corinthian 
Sept. 6, Larchmont Y. C. 
Sept. 6, Sachems Head Y. C. 
Sept. 11, Indian Harbor Y. C. 
Sent. 18, Sea Cliff Y. C. 
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Fortuna, a Southern-Built Houseboat 





Fortuna was launched sidewise, the way they launch big steamers on the Lakes 


and barges on 


(y= of the latest additions to 
the fleet of houseboats, which 
have become such a feature in 
Southern waters during the fash- 
ionable winter season, is the For- 
tuna, built by the Gibbs Gas En- 
gine Company of Florida from 
plans and specification prepared by 
Henry J. Gielow, of New York, 
who designed the houseboat Whim- 
Wham in 1896, and has followed 
up his first success with Marigold, 
Conewago, Miramar, Lady Betty, 
Captiva, Gadfly, and Pastime. 
The Fortuna is.owned by Mr. 
Richmond Talbot, of New York, 
who has just concluded his first 
cruise in her, and expresses his 
satisfaction with the boat. The 
principal dimensions of the craft 
are: Length over all, 77 feet 2 
inches ; length on load water line, 74 
feet 10 inches; beam over guards, 
20 feet; draught, 3 feet 6 inches. 
In appearance Fortuna resembles 
a large, beamy motor yacht; the 
only noticeable difference being the 
square windows instead of the 
circular air ports in motor yachts. 
In other words, she combines the 
useful features of a motor yacht 
with the houseboat’s light and air. 
Her accommodations consist of 
the owner’s stateroom, 10 feet long 
and extending the full width of 
vessel; three guests’ staterooms; 
and two bath rooms, with tiled 
floors and walls, procelain baths 
and lavatories, running hot and 
cold fresh water and salt water, 
and automatic plumbing complete. 
Abaft these quarters is the dining 
room, 10 feet -by 17 feet, with 
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windows on each side giving ad- 
mirable light and ventilation. Then 
comes the engine room, enclosed 
in steel bulkheads ; and abaft this is 
the galley, with large ice box, etc. 
The quarters for officers and 
crew are in the after end of the 
cabin trunk, and are 10 feet 8 inches 
long and extend full width of ves- 
sel. 

She has a deck house of ma- 
hogany, 28 feet long, and 12 feet 
wide, the sides being parallel to 
the center line of the vessel, ar- 
ranged with a pilot house containing 
steering wheel, binnacle, compass, 
etc. Immediately aft on port side 
is the captain’s stateroom and op- 
posite on starboard side is a stair- 
way leading down to the owner’s 
quarters. The after end of the deck 
house is arranged as a lounging 
room, 15 feet long by 12 feet 
wide, with luxurious divans, chairs, 
etc, 

The propelling machinery consists 
of a pair of four-cylinder heavy 
duty gasolene engines, which drive 
her at a maximum speed of 12 
miles, and at a normal cruising 
speed of 10 miles per hour. With 
gasolene tanks of a capacity suffi- 
cient to give a cruising radius of 
1,200. miles, large fresh water 
tanks, and a storage capacity for 
provisions. and supplies, her visits 
to supply depots need be only at 
long intervals. Among other. me- 
chanical equipment provided is an 
electric lighting plant, searchlight, 
electric pumps. for water service, 
for the bilges, compressors, and - 
storage battery. The equipment 


throughout is complete and with 
provision made for every emerg- 
ency. 


Some Notes on Exhaust 
Gases 


HERE are two or three facts 

connected with the use of 
gasolene which are not very gen- 
erally known. 

The first of these is that the 
amount of water vapor resulting 
from the gasolene explosions is 
so great that if it were condensed 
it would occupy a larger space 
than the liquid gasolene from which 
it was formed. It represents the 
hydrogen atoms of gasolene, oxi- 
dized by the explosion into H,O. 

Another fact is that at the same 
pressure and temperature the prod- 
ucts of the gasolene explosion oc- 
cupy less. space than the vaporized 
gasolene mixture drawn into the 
cylinder. This is equivalent to say- 
ing that but for the heat of the 
explosion it would exert no pres- 
sure on the pistons but rather a 
suction. This is due to the com- 
bination of the oxygen of the air 
with the hydrogen and with the 
carbon of the gasolene vapor. 

A third matter of interest is that 
the inert nitrogen of the air per- 
forms a useful office in being ex- 
panded by the heat of the explosion 
and in that way is as useful as the 
gases formed by the explosion. 

From the foregoing it should be 
apparent how effective a suitable 
cooling of the exhaust piping can 
be. The water vapor which forms 
a considerable part of the gases 
passing through will condense if 
it has an opportunity, and the 
other gases suitably cooled occupy 
so small a space that in a suitably 
constructed exhaust system there 
may even be a vacuum effect. It 
is certainly desirable to run part 
or all of the engine jacket water 
into the exhaust system at a point 
where it cannot get back into the 
cylinders. It would seem to be 
worth while to make provision to 
run a part of the water from the 
pump in its original cold state di- 
rectly to the exhaust, or even to 
operate a separate pump and to 
jacket the exhaust to reduce its 
temperature still more. In some 
cases this exhaust water jacket 
might bé supplied by a scoop in 
the bottom or side of the boat, 
with a screened opening facing 
forward. 

Cuartes E. MANTERRE. 
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A Few Personalities 


VER two years of life in the 

Navy could not kill the love 
of the sea in Ogden T. McClurg 
the Chicago yachtsman. He has 
“come back” this year with the 
power yacht /ndian, purchased re- 
cently on salt water and now on 
her way to Lake Michigan in com- 
mand of her new owner. McClurg 
has sailed most every sized yacht 
they build, from a little “R” boat 
to an offshore cruiser. His last 
yacht was the 3-masted auxiliary 
Speedwell, in which he cruised to 
the West Indies. 


Experience gained in aeronautics 
is being called into use in an 
America’s Cup defense candidate 
by W. Starling Burgess, a Boston 
yachtsman, who, it is said, de- 
signed the new topmast and 
spreaders of the Vanitie, following 
the principles used in struts and 
frames of ailerons of aeroplanes to 
reduce air pressure and drag. Mr. 
Burgess will be one of the after- 
guard of Vanitie in the trial races. 


“Butts” Whiting, known to all 
Long Island Sound sailors, as well 
as to most of those on the Atlantic 
Coast, expects to sail this year 
with “Addie” Hanan on the new 
“R.” boat building for Mr. Hanan 
and Commodore Childs of the In- 
dian Yacht Harbor Club. Messrs 
Hanan & Childs have challenged 
for the Marblehead Corinthian 
Cup and expect to race the new 
boat off Marblehead against Bos- 
ton’s best next August. Mr. Whit- 
ing sailed Commodore ‘Ford’s 
Larchmont “O” boat Varuna last 
year. 


At the present writing it looks 
as if Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., 
will not sail his Herreshoff sloop 
Comet this year, as the boat is 
on the market for charter. It is 
to be hoped that “Neeley,” who 
recently married Miss Rachel Lit+ 
tleton, will not be out of the game 
for long. 


Walter H. Bowes, of the Indian 
Harbor Club, who raced the fa- 
mous old sloop Pontiac on Long 
Island Sound for a number of 
years, has recently purchased the 
auxiliary schooner Bagheera and 
she is now moored off the Indian 
Harbor Yacht Club, Greenwich, 
Conn. Mr. Bowes expects to do 
some extensive cruising this sum- 
mer and possibly will go to the 
West Indies in the yacht next 
winter, 


This summer will see a _great 
many yachtsmen who were in the 
military service of the Govern- 
ment, either as naval officers or in 
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the army, back on the water. John 
K. Murphy of New Haven, Con- 
necticut, has recently purchased the 
34-foot Florence and makes his 
headquarters in Morris Cove this 
summer. 


The Vanitie’s Tender 


HE syndicate of the New 
York Yacht Club in charge 
of the fitting out and trial races 
of the racing sloop yacht Vanitie 
has chartered the steam yacht 
Xarifa, through the firm of Cox 
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The second attempt was with 
regular sized exhaust piping led 
directly over the side and entering 
the water at an angle toward the 
stern. This exhaust jarred the 
boat and gave the impression of 
back pressure which, however, did 
not exist. In fact, the engine 
turned over an appreciable num- 
ber of additional revolutions per 
minute with this crude form of 
under water exhaust. It may be 
that the gases were a little con- 
densed by the partially cooled pipe 
but it is more likely that there was 





Xarifa, as she was before the war. 
overseas since this picture was taken, and her rig has been cut down ft F| 


& Stevens of New York, for use 
as a tender to the Vanitie. The 
Xarifa will be used to house the 
crew and the Racing Committee. 
She is a well-known auxiliary, but 
after having been in overseas serv- 
ice during the war her rig has 
been cut down since the above 
photograph was taken. 

The Xarifa is of composite con- 
struction, her dimensions being 192 
feet overall, 27 feet beam and 15 
feet draught. She has a compound 
engine and Scotch boiler, and a 
speed of about eleven knots. 

She will also be used for towing 
the cup candidate when ‘necessary. 


Exhaust Piping 


To the Editor of YACHTING: 


OUR readers may be inter- 
ested in some experiments 
made by me relative to the exhaust 
piping of a motor dory in the 
course of installing a one-cylinder, 
two-cycle engine with an inch 
and a quarter exhaust piping. 
The most conspicuous failure 


was in the attempt to use a six- 
foot length of two-inch pipe as 
an expansion chamber. 
instead somewhat 
of a_ trumpet. 
astonishing. 


It acted 
in the nature 
The noise was 


She has been doing her bit in the navy “} 7% 


a suction outward produced by 
the flow of water past the pipe 
opening. One interesting point in 
connection with the under water 
exhaust was that the back pressure 
in starting was almost sufficient 
to stall the engine. A generous 
cut-out was provided in the line, 
which was successively made smal- 
ler until it ended in a one-eighth 
pipe’ thread relief cock with an 
opening of only one-eighth inch. 
It is by no means certain that so 
large an opening as this was re- 
quired. It would seem to indicate 
for practical purposes an exceed- 
ingly small cutout opening is all 
that could ever be required. 

The gas in the exhaust piping is 
under various degrees of compres- 
sion in the form of what might be 
called waves of compression. 
These waves are more or less con- 
fused in passing every 45 degree 
elbow. Probably the more of these 
elbows there are in the installment 
the better, whereas every 90 de- 
gree elbow is a serious hindrance. 

The noise made by the engine is 
due to the sudden releasing into 
the atmosphere of the successive 
compression waves. One experi- 
ment which was successful, but not 
very presentable in appearance, 
consisted in screwing on the end 
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of the exhaust piping a brass pipe 
of the same size some I5 inches 
in length, which had been slit 
lengthwise with a saw some I2 
inches and wedged apart at the 
end about 4% inch. The length of 
the slit corresponded with the prob- 
able length of a compression wave 
and permitted a leakage, increasing 
in volume along each side of the 
pipe, so that at the exit of the 
remainder of the gas there was 
very little force. 

My final arrangement was with 
an expansion chamber from which 
the; exhaust led out through the 
stern above water and terminated 
in a tee, which was screwed to it 
by its side opening. Three or four 
slits were made in the tee, opposite 
the end of the pipe, to relieve the 
back pressure and to let out part 
of the gas, the remainder of which 
turned right and left and reached 
the air through two nipples, one 
some three inches longer than the 
other and both of them rather 
short. The intent of this arrange- 
ment was to spread the gases and 
to have the different portions reach 
the air at a slightly different time. 
Taken in connection with a simple 
expansion chamber and four or 
five 45 degree elbows the exhaust 
proved to be as silent as could be 
wished, 

CHARLES E. MANIERRE. 
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from Seattle to Alaskan waters, 
then brought the yacht to New 
York via the Panama Canal. 

The Victoria is approximately 
195 feet over all, 32 feet beam, 
and draws 12 feet. Her registered 
gross tonnage is 791. She is a 
twin screw vessel, built in 1908, 
and has triple expansion engines 
developing 1,400 I. H. P. She has 
splendid deck space, making her 
particularly adapted for the enter- 
tainment by Sir Thomas of guests 
during the yacht races; her interior 
accommodation is also rernarkable, 
consisting of about ten staterooms 
besides main and dining saloons, 
smoking room, etc. 

The Victoria is radically differ- 
ent in appearance from the average 
American steam yacht, being of 
the typical English seagoing type. 
She is fitted with wireless and all 
conveniences. 


Another Speed Merchant 


SPECIAL cable dispatch to 

the New York Times an- 
nounces that the world’s motor- 
boat speed record has once more 
been shattered—this time by a 
French marvel that is said to have 
covered a 500-meter course on the 
Seine, “where the current is slight,” 
in from 14 to 16 seconds. “The 
general speed may be set down as 





Victoria, chartered by Sir Thomas Lipton 


A Steam Yacht for Sir 
Thomas Lipton 


HE steam yacht Victoria has 

been chartered by Sir 
Thomas Lipton from Arthur 
Meeker, of the New York Yacht 
Club, through Cox & Stevens of 
New York, for use in connection 
with the trial races of the Sham- 
rock IV, and for viewing the com- 
ing International Races off Sandy 
Hook. This vessel was formerly 
the Dolaura and is not well known 
in these waters, having been built 
in Scotland for the Hon. James 
Dunsmuir of Victoria, B. C. Until 
last summer she was located on the 
Pacific Coast. Last year Mr. 
Meeker cruised with the Victoria 


120 kilometers, miles an 
hour.” 

Well, maybe it’s so, but 500 
meters is only a little more than a 
quarter of a mile. The rest of the 
Times’ story is worth reading: 

“The boat is driven by a 450 
horse power motor and weighs only 
1,700 kilos. Naval constructors 
have held that a propeller, turning 
more than 1,800 revolutions a min- 
ute would produce a vacuum about 
itself and in consequence fail to 
secure speed. The inventors of the 
new record-breaker, however, have 
disproved this theory and used a 
multiplicator which produced 3,000 
revolutions a minute. The motor 
used was of the same type as those 
used in the British R-34, which 
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crossed the Atlantic last Summer. 

“The former world’s record for 
speed on the water was held by the 
American boat Whippoorwill, which 
on Lake George made a speed of 
112 kilometers, 500 meters an hour. 
The French boat, which is called 
Sunbeal Despujols, after the in- 
ventors, is perfectly stable and 
easily steered with a double helm. 
The broad bows just lie on the 
water, but the design meets all the 
requirements of a motor-boat as 
distinct from a glider.” 

We may point out that some of 
the British racers have turned up 
nearly to 3,000 R. P. M. without 
undue loss of efficiency. 


The Importance of 
Written Contracts 


N_ action, which shows the 
A importance of reducing con- 
tracts to writing, was heard in Eng- 
land recently, when Major Richard 
John Cowan sued Alfred G. Argent, 
boatbuilder, in connection with the 
building of a dinghy. It appeared 
that in March, 1919, Major Cowan 
agreed that the defendant should 
build him a new dinghy for £15 
and take an old dinghy in part pay- 
ment for £6 1tos., the low price 
being accounted for by the fact that 
the defendant was slack and had the 
frame and timber by him at pre- 
war prices. To prevent waste of 
time Major Cowan subsequently 
agreed to the new dinghy being an 
extra foot long, the additional 
charge for this to be £1. The boat 
was to be ready by Easter, but it 
was not delivered. The boat was 
completed at the end of July, but 
defendant presented a bill for £40, 
with £2 os. 5d, extras (giving 
credit for £7 for the old dinghy), 
and would not let the boat go into 
the water without a_ settlement. 
Plaintiff offered to pay the £15 to 
which he agreed, and the extras, 
but refused to pay the amount 
claimed, and as the alternative to 
the new dinghy claimed for breach 
of contract. The defense was the 
price quoted for a new dinghy was 
£2 a foot, but as he had some old 
stuff about the defendant offered to 
build a boat for £15 or thereabout. 
The plaintiff, however, specified the ~ 
fittings, etc., and defendant told 
him that this could not be done for 
the money. Broadly, the defendant 
contended that the price was not 
agreed to, that it was an open con- 
tract, and that as it was made on a 
Sunday the contract was void under 
the Sunday Observance Act of 
1677. Judgment was given for 
plaintiff for £34 15s., and for the 
defendant on a counter-claim for 
£4 9s. §d.—The Yachting World. 
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Eastern Express Cruiser for the Pacific 


T is a far cry from Milwaukee 

. to Pacific Coast waters. Nev- 
ertheless Keith Spalding, of Chi- 
cago, has shipped his new 54 foot 
express cruiser, built by the Great 
Lakes Boat Building Corporation, 
to San Pedro, California, where 
he lives six months of the 
year. Mr. Spalding is a very en- 
thusiastic fisherman, and his speci- 
fications as submitted to the build- 
ers were exceptionally rigid:’ He 
not only required ample speed but 
insisted upon a speed range not 
normally found in the faster type 
of cruiser. 

Good Will, as the new boat is 
named, has to maintain a cruising 
speed of 25 miles per hour and 
yet the owner required that she 
could get down to 2% miles- per 
hour and maintain a perfect flex- 
ibility within those limits. The 
boat went through her trials with 
flying colors. me’ 

The arrangement plan shows 
crew’s quarters forward for two 
men, followed by a well-equipped 
galley. Next is the main cabin, 
arranged with seat berths that 
form uppers and lowers by night. 
Immediately abaft the main cabin 
is the bridge deck, to which are 
carried all controls. 

The engine room is immediately 
abaft of the bridge deck, and is a 
well-ventilated, well-lighted, roomy 
compartment. The owner’s state- 
room, with extension seat berths, 
comes next, and is immediately 
followed by a large roomy cockpit. 
Thus accommodations are provided 
for a party of eight and a crew of 
two. Each cabin, in addition to 
the crew’s quarters, has a com- 
pletely equipped lavatory. The 
interior is finished in mahogany 
throughout and the upholstery is 
of imported broadcloth matched 
with Wilton carpets and silk hang- 
ings. Throughout this boat, equip- 
ment, fixtures, etc. are of the very 
best obtainable materials. 

The engine compartment - con- 
tains the two six-cylinder engines, 
with all controls carried to the 
bridge deck. Two operating gaso- 
lene tanks are installed in the 
engine room and the reserve tanks 
are placed under the cockpit. 
Gasolene is taken from the reserve 
storage tanks by a pump which 
draws it out of the top of the 
containers, thus minimizing possi- 
bility of leaks. 

_ The bridge deck, the most popu- 
lar part of the boat, is enclosed 


By REX W. WADMAN 





Good Will, an express cruiser for the Pacific Coast, was built in Milwaukee 


with a wind shield and canopy 
with top and side curtains. A 
special seat has been provided on 
top of the canopy for a lookout 
position to locate schools of fish. 

Good Will is a notable addition 
to the fleet of express cruisers in 
Pacific waters and represents the 
latest practice in express cruiser 
design and construction. The 
unique flexibility of the boat will 
prove of interest to Western yachts- 
men, as it is vitally necessary for 
a boat used for fishing to be as 
efficient and as easily handled at 
extremely slow speeds as it is at 
top speed. 


Fillette 


NEW 8o0-foot express cruiser 
A being built for Mr. John 
W. Kiser of New York City, by 
the Consolidated Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, was launched at their 
yards, Morris Heights, New York, 
on May 7. Mrs. Kiser christened 
the yacht. 

The Fillette is 80 feet long and 
has a beam of ‘13 feet. She is 
driven by a pair of 8-cylinder 
Speedway motors, each develop- 
ing 200 horsepower. The deck 
accommodations are well appointed 
and the interior arrangement is 
attractive. 


Fuli Moons 
| Byron moons during the sum- 


mer season are always of in- 
terest. It may help you to ar- 
range your cruising plans to know 
when they come: July Ist, August 
29th, September 27th and October 
27th. 


Bayside Yacht Club En- 
larges its Quarters 


HE Bayside Yacht Club has 
voted to increase its mem- 
bership limit from 300 to 400, re- 
ducing its long waiting list, and 
also to enlarge its clubhouse to take 
care of the larger membership. 
The present dining room will be 
transformed into two lounges and 
over it a new and large dining 
room, practically enclosed in glass, 
is being built. A third floor is 
being added to the main building 
and will add tweive bedrooms, 
shower baths, and linen room. 
The club’s season opened on 
May 29. The officers are: Commo- 
dore, William C. Poertner; Vice- 


Commodore, David H. Knott; 
Rear Commodore, W. _ Clive 
Crosby; Secretary, William H. 


Johns. 


Spring 


From the clamors of the hammers 

Where the yachting junk is stored 

There are active preparations for 
the sport; 


’Tis a hint, sir, that the winter 

Has his anchor hauled aboard, 

And that spring time is a coming 
into port. 


Then the Lizzie will be busy, 

And her crew is feeling gay; 

We are whistling with anticipated 
glee ; 

We are fretting for a wetting 

From the salty, flying spray, 

What she throws from the caresses 
of the sea. 


Bayside Log Book. 
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‘The NewVict- 
ory One De- 
sign Class 


By H. L. STONE 


Photographs by M. Rosenfeld 


NE design class racing at its 

best will be seen this sum- 
mer at most of the important 
yachting centers of the East, but in 
no class is there promise of 
keener or more interesting sport 
than in the new Victory class of 
20-footers. This is due to the fact 
that there are 20 of them, enough 
to insure a good sized fleet at 
every regatta, all in the hands of 
well-known yachtsmen who will 
scrap for the lead from the start 
to finish of each race. The fact 
that they were designed by Uncle 
“Billy” Gardner is a guarantee that 
they wiil be fast, while they are of 
a size that should make them popu- 
lar, as they can be sailed without a 
paid hand and yet are large enough 
to furnish some shelter and to 
sleep two with a fair amount of 
comfort in their cabins. 
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The Ace out for a trial spin. 


Off the wind. Notice the fine, clear stretch of deck for handling light sails 








The raised forward deck is not unduly prominent 


Another point of interest is that 
they all have a leg of mutton rig, 
with a solid stick. As this is the 
first time that many of their own- 
ers have handled a yacht with this 
rig, the result should be worth 
watching. 

As to the boats themselves, they 
are 31 feet 6 inenes long over 
all, 20 feet 8 inches on the water- 
line, 7 feet beam and draw 5 feet 
of water. They have 450 square 
feet of canvas in their working 
sails. They have been given a 
raised forward deck, which gives 
added room below, and rather adds 
to their appearance, in our judg- 
ment. 

Nevins, who built them, has 
turned out an unusually fine piece 
of construction and there are many 
details of build which are worthy 
of study. There is a good sized, 
shallow cockpit, while the long for- 
ward deck, without a break except 
for the cabin companionway, makes 
it particularly easy to handle light 
canvas. The raised forward deck 
also tends to make her drier in 
brisk sailing, which is a particular 
advantage in small boats. 

The owners of the twenty, which 
have just been launched at City 
Island, are Howard Curry, Robert 
W. Martin, Howard Whitney, C. 
B. Alker, Harold I. Pratt, J. R. 
Swan and W. A. W. Stewart, Com. 
James B. Ford, R. A. Brown, E. 
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G. Potter, R. B. Meyer, H. S. 
Morgan, F. Trubee Davison, F. R. 
Mayer, H. M. Curtis, Dr. C. L. 
Atkinson, C. D. Norton, J. S. 
Morgan, Jr., F. W. Hine, W. H. 
Appleton and John T. Pratt. There 
is still another boat built from 
these same designs for Richard 
Hutchinson, of Boston, by Graves 
of Marblehead. This boat has 
hollow spars and a curved mast 
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and probably will not race with 
the class on the Sound. 

The pictures of the boats which 
appear with this article were taken 
on the trial spin of the first one 
overboard, and show what fine lit- 
tle craft they are. The early June 
regattas will see them come to- 
gether for the first time and give 
some line on their performance. 

Their names are mostly suggested 


An Active Season for L. I. 


HAT promises to be the 
most active racing season 
in many years is indicated by the 
new Year Book of the Yacht Rac- 
ing Association of Long Island 
Sound which has just been issued 
for 1920. This association, made 
up of practicaly all of the yacht 
clubs on the Sound, controls rac- 
ing on that body of water. Out- 
side of the races for some of the 
smaller one-design classes, practi- 
cally all the racing events (except 
those of the New York Yacht Club) 
given by the yacht clubs located 
on the Sound are a part of the 
Yacht Racing Association schedule. 
During the war racing was 
necessarily limited, but this year it 
is coming back stronger than ever 
and the advent of a number of 
new classes will add interest to the 
sport, while the actual number of 
boats already entered for the rac- 
ing is 253. This means that there 
will be as many as 150 starters in 
some events, with possibly as 
many as 200 during Larchmont 
Race Week. 

The largest new class in point 
of numbers is the Victory class, to 
which 20 boats have been built by 
Nevins of City Island from de- 
signs by William Gardner. These 
boats are about 31 feet over all, 
with a raised deck over the for- 
ward half and, as most of them 
are owned by well-known yachts- 
men, some keen racing is expected 
and the class should prove most 
popular. Another large class is 
known as the Victory “Dinks,” 
only 10 feet long and with a single 
leg of mutton sail. These boats 
were designed by “Charley” 


Mower, and while they are too 
small to travel around from club 
to club for the racing, they will 
furnish good sport for club events 
wherever they are owned. There 
are 20 of these also, and their 
owners, most of whom own larger 


By H. S. LAWRENCE 


boats, will find considerable differ- 
ence in racing one of these midg- 
ets from handling a large or mod- 
erate sized yacht. Another new 
class is the “S,” in which 14 boats 
are being built. Ten of these, 
however, are for Marblehead 
yachtsmen and only four are com- 
ing to the Sound, these being 
owned by Messrs. H. B. Whiton, 
Paul Hammond, Ralph Ellis and 
O. G. Jennings. These boats are 
by Herreshoff and are 2714 feet 
long over all, 2014 feet water line, 
7 feet beam and 4 feet 9 inches 
draught with 450 square feet of sail. 
There is also a class of N. Y. 
Canoe Club knockabouts, 5 boats, 
and a class of 12 sailing canoes 
which will furnish exciting sport. 
Leo Friede, the well-known canoe- 
ist, is secretary of this class. 

In the “R” class will be a new 
boat built for “Addie” Hanan and 
Commodore W. H. Childs, both of 
the Indian Harbor Yacht Club. 
It is probable that there will be a 
race for the Corinthian Cup be- 
tween this club and the Corinthian 
of Marblehead this year in the 
“R” class. 

With all of these new boats and 
classes out this year a lot of zest 
will be added to the racing, and 
some of the classes are of such 
a size that they will probahlv be- 
come very popular and will grow 
during the next few vears. 

The larger classes of racing 
yachts, such as the schooners, the 
N. Y. C. 50’s and the Larchmont 
“OQ” classes, will not be out, it 
is said... They will be missed in 
the Sound regattas, but the trial 
races for the American defenders 
for the America’s Cup will in a 
measure take the place of these 
larger classes during the earlier 
part of the season. 

The following is a list of the 
classes and the number of boats 
which will actually race in each: 
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by some person, ship or event of the 
late war—hence the title of the class 
—and are as follows: Ace, Dar- 
danella, Blue Devil, Buddy, Spad, 
Soixante-Quinze, Blue Jacket, Nieu- 
port, A. E. F., Otranto, Black Jack, 
Naviator, Bois de Belleau, Mon- 
golia, Cantigny, Arethusa, Mary 
Rose, Gopher, Carry On, and Bri- 
quette. When tuned up they should 
furnish some excellent racing. 


Sound Yachts 


Number 
N, Y. Yacht Club 40 footers........... 7 
aD SN RI a ee ee eee PEE a 4 
OR OE ee ere a 3 
Buzzards Bay 80's......ccccccccsccces 3 
at, A ERE eee 8 
Long Island Sound schooners.........- 5 
Waele RIO. GUNNER) soi cccavcnccceces 10 
Blandicap Class ...cscccccccccsecceses 16 
DEE -s deckaded sede bis¥egeasoencne 22 
ie No alan aang pp hoa 6-6-3 o's ey Ghee 4 
C.. Ceen - SOROESS) 00.0 ous coves ash 13 
Victory Class ...cccccccccevcseccecees 20 
Indian Harbor Arrows..........+++++: s 
* Larchmont Inter-Club ..........eeee. 3 


Manhasset Bay and Glen Cove (com- 
OS Sa Ren rn err 7 





Bayside Birds ......scccccsccesecccees 4 
Stamford One-Design .........+++-+e0+ 10 
Indian Harbor Knockabouts............ 6 
Seawanhaka Fish Class..........+-+++5 15 
Se CE 5 60 se. 4% Row 0e8 6o-66 F000 bsess 51 
N. Y. Canoe Club Knockabouts......... 5 
ee ee esr rere ee 4 
Cpe CURES o.oo ocesecescceuceseceeve 4 
Bayside Bees ......cecccceceescvecees 5 
American Y. C. Dories.........e-see0% 4 
Victory “Dink” Class........-.+++-++- 20 
New Class Sailing Canoes............-- 12 

OEE 06.54.6000 cee hs 6004 508 253 


It is probable that some 40 
and 50 additional boats will enroll 
for the season’s racing between 
this writing and the day of the 
first race at the Harlem Y. C. on 
Memorial Day, May 31st, which 
marks the formal opening of the 
season. 

The officers of the Association 
for this year, all of whom have 
been identified with Long Island 
Sound racing for years, are J. W. 
Alker, President; Frank Bowne 
Jones, Vice-President; H. A. 
Hackson, Treasurer; C. A. Mars- 
land, Secretary. The Executive 
Committée, in addition to the fore- 
going, is composed of George 
P. Granbery, J. Clinton Work, E. 
H. Tucker & Howell Perrin. 


The secretary’s address is 200 
Fifth Ave., New York, and any 
member of a club in the Associa- 
tion who expects to race this sea- 
son and has not already had his 
yacht enrolled, should send _ his 
name and the name of his boat to 
the secretary at once. Don’t wait 
until the day before a race to do 
this, but get busy now and save 
the committee’s time and avoid any 
delay that may cost a race. 
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On Shipyards and Drawbridges 


By CATHERINE DRINKER BOWEN 


OME shipowners may really 
S dislike being laid up in a yard 
tor repairs. Anyway they all pre- 
tend to hate it. But I know now 
that this attitude is merely pro- 
fessional with them. I can’t re- 
member one skipper—from the 
salty owner of the seagoing barge 
Belfast, with his forty odd years 
at sea, to the high-salaried captain 
of the eighty-foot express cruiser 
Nancy, out of Marblehead—not 
one, who wasn’t proud to stand 
with his hands in his pockets 
watching them scrape the barnacles 
off her keel. Not that they all 
keep their hands in their pockets; 
a good man, no matter how high 
his command, will climb the lad- 
ders himself on the job, for in- 
spection or to lend a hand. But 
they are all proud to see the men 
working on her, and quick to tell 
you how many hundred dollars’ 
worth of repairs she’s getting. I 
won't vouch for those Olympians 
in charge of over a thousand tons. 
Perhaps when their Mauretanias 
are safe in drydock they go up 
town for a five-dollar dinner and 
leave the first officer in charge, 
returning next day to exercise a 
magnificent vocabulary upon their 
juniors. By the way, this same 
talent for forceful and highly col- 
ored word-combination is _ enor- 
mous and admirable in all skippers 
“on the ways.” 

Many times have I turned quak- 
ing at these rich sounds from the 
chest of some portly skipper, and 
watched the offender, wondering at 
what moment he would. shrivel 
up and drop off the ladder. I 
know of one instance, though, 
when the tables were turned, and 
an over-zealous crew took up 
hammer and wrench without wait- 
ing for orders. I heard the story 
far from salt water, at my own 
cosy fireside. 

Joe Dawson, familiarly known 
as “Babe,” was in command of 
one of our hundred and ten foot 
“Mosquito boats” in 1917, and 
knew rather more about the water 
than most of the ex-college sopho- 
mores with similar commands in 
the Navy at that time. He and 
two other boats from his squad- 
ron had to run into port one time 
for gasolene. Being in strange 
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waters, babe took on a pilot and, 
acting on what he had every rea- 
son to believe expert advice, ran 
right up to the aock. riowever, 
he thought things looked a little 
funny and sent a man forward 
to sound. What was his horror to 
discover that the water just cov- 
ered the lead! Well, he carried 
out his starboard anchor and 
started her up, and then he carried 
out his port anchor and heaved 
away on that side—nothing doing. 
Babe knew he was there to stay, 
so he went below to think things 
over and to get rid of the sight 
of his two sister vessels further 
out in the harbor slowly and 
peacefully filling their tanks by 
lighter. Imagine his feelings! A 
serious offence, running your boat 
aground. Nothing heroic about it 
either, just plain stupid; and here 
he was, with a good chance of los- 
ing his command. In the midst of 
these profitless ruminations a great 
commotion outside, hammer blows 
and banging of all descriptions, 
brought him on deck. Looking 
over the side—the boat was high 
and dry by this time, bilge strakes 


Evidently there is no drawbridge in sight, 
judging by the author's apparent freedom 
from worry 


and propellers showing—he saw a 
gang ot his own men, bossed by 
his faithful boatswain Jim, stand- 
ing in the yawl boat and in the 
mud, working away on her rudder 
gear with much show of earnest- 
ness and concentration. Babe 
knew that the stern’ hadn't 
grounded at all, but it was with 
some alarm that he called Jim 
aboard for explanations. That 
gentleman was obviously embar- 
rassed, but managed to stutter— 
with a jerk of his thumb toward 
the watching crowd on shore— 
“Aw, Cap’n Dawson, we don't 
want those loafers to know what’s 
happened so we just thought we'd 
come down and do a little work 
on her so’s they'd think we just 
ran her up on purpose for re- 
pairs!” 

Well, she floated off the next 
tide, and the upshot was _ that 
Babe got his tanks filled at the 
dock in a hurry and raced right 
out of the harbor past his two 
sister boats still patiently lighter- 
ing out their gas in five-gallon cans. 
When he reported to the flagship 
the commander told him it was 
the pilot’s fault anyway, and that 
as long as he’d made better time 
filling up than the other two they’d 
let him off this time! 

My introduction to the delights 
and trials of a shipyard was in 
Portland, Maine, when Mr. Bowen 
and I were fitting out for our first 
cruise in the auxiliary ketch C. D. 
B. The fact that we usually do most 
of our own repairs before setting 
out each summer is responsible for 
the joy I take in shipyards; for the 
fun of painting and fussing over 
the boat is one of the greatest 
satisfactions in the cruiser’s holi- 
day, from our point of view at 
any rate. The C. D. B. was new 
to us that year and had beer laid 
up for eighteen months, so there 
was plenty of work to be done be- 
fore we had her caulked and 
painted and had stepped the masts, 
set up the standing and rove the 
running rigging, and bent on the 
sails. We had eight hundred miles 
to go, and only our two selves as 
captain and crew, so we lingered 
in shippy, salty old Portland until 
we had everything shipshape and 
in prime working order. 
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Our little ship was often mistaken for a Gloucesterman. 


Thirty-six feet over all, 


painted black, she had the lines of a Provincetown ketch and looked twice her inches 


One of the most efficient, and 
certainly the most sociable, ship- 
yards | was ever in was at Rocky 
Neck in Gloucester, Massachusetts. 
Having dodged countless lobster 
pots from Portland to Cape Ann, 
we picked one up off Annisquam 
and trailed through the river with 
two yards of rope wound up on 
our propeller. Everyone in Glou- 
cester recommended Sherman Tar, 
so round the point we went and I 
had my first ride on a. real-sized 
marine railway. I have ridden 
down the Angel Trail in Arizona 
Canyon ‘and up the Funicular at 
Hong Kong and round the Steeple- 
chase at Coney, but they never 
gave me the thrill I felt at Rocky 
Neck when they got the wedges 
set under the C. D. B. and she 
began to roll ahead! 

We lay three days in the yard, 
although the business which took 
us there was accomplished the 
first morning by “Cholly” the ma- 
chinist and his right-hand man, 
known as “The Swede.” ‘“Cholly” 
was a wonder—quick, dexterous 
and always in complete control of 
the situation... He did in an hour 
what it had taken Noah, our ma- 
chinist friend in Portland, three 
days to pronounce impossible. His 
short, sturdy frame and snappy 
black eyes held no suggestion of 
New England; he said he used to 
live in Philadelphia but came north 
because he didn’t like the climate. 
His patience with The Swede was 
infinite. The latter was inclined 
toward dreaminess; when. called 
sharply he would give a jump and 
run off anxiously in the wrong di- 
rection, usually dropping his tools 
en route. When his face expressed 


anything at all, it expressed worry, 
and a kind of anxious helpfulness 
a desperate desire to do his best. 
I watched him with much sympa- 
thy because I felt sure that, em- 
ployed in his place, I should have 
behaved in exactly the same way. 

There was at all times upon the 
docks a swarm of what Sherman 
Tar called “Them summer artists.” 
“Yes,” he said, “sometimes you 
can count as many as forty. Shoot 
off a gun any direction and you're 
sure to hit one.” Indeed, the out- 
look from Mr. Tar’s yard was a 
fit subject for brush and canvas. 
The long spars of the fishing 
schooners rising above their cross- 
trees to a tapering topmast, slender 
and graceful against the blue sky; 
sails spread to dry flapping gently 
in the breeze; the weathered hulls 
of old schooners lying against the 
high piles of the docks—scarred 
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old bodies, but sturdy still, their 


once bright colors beaten and 
fadea into soft greys, with here 


and there a flash of the ancient 
glory—black and gold, red, blue; 
no wonder Gloucester 1s the Mecca 
of the art student. 


To our right on the ways lay a 
small fishing sloop on which the 
captain and a young man, probably 
his son, were doing their own re- 
pairs. They were very friendly 
with us and, although our inter- 
course as far as words went was 
meagre, we parted feeling that we 
liked their style and they liked ours, 
On the other side of us was a 
ninety-foot express cruiser out of 
Newport. White, immaculate, glit- 
tering with brass and bright shin- 
ing mahogany, she sat on her 
cradle like a queen on a throne. 
Any shyness which I felt at the 
sight of this resplendent stranger 
was soon dispelled by her captain, 


a garrulous, tough old seafarer 
well on the far side of sixty. 


He was born with a tiller in his 
hand, he said, and had no use for 
these new-fangled gasolene boats. 
“Look at this one, dazzles your 
eyes at first, don’t she? Well. 
I got to keep her shined up like 
that so’s you don’t notice what’s 
underneath, light, flimsy planking, 
careless workmanship all over. 
Just like all of ’em, built for style 
and nothin’ else. All these folks” 
(meaning the owners) “care for is 
gettin’ ‘round on the water as 
quick as you can on land.” I had 
seen “these folks” one afternoon, 
a man and woman, somewhere 
around the forties, faultlessly 
turned out in the newest creations 
in “sporting costumes,” alight at 
the yard from a gorgeous limou- 
sine, stroll languidly over to the 
yacht, glance at her, nod to the 
captain, and depart. My husband 





She nestled in with the working boats at Delaware City, while we waited to enter 
the canal that took us into the Chesapeake 
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being in the college professor busi- 
ness, it follows that we are not, as 
yet, to be numbered among those 
who pay the income super-tax; 
yet | owe no allegiance to the Red 
and bear no grudge against those 
fortunates who step from their 
motors to their yachts. Neverthe- 
less I could not withhold a chuckle 
at the Captain’s next sally: “Come 
on aboard, young woman,” he said, 
“Here, wait till I put over this 
landing-stage—look out there! 

. . Say, you’re pretty spry, ain't 
you? Wish the boss’s old woman 
was like that. I have to git a der- 
rick to haul her aboard!” 

It was our pride that the C. D. 
B. was often mistaken for a Glou- 
cesterman—and by fishermen, too. 
Thirty-six feet over all, painted 
black, she had the lines of a 
Provincetown ketch and _ looked 
twice her inches. In any port, the 
comment of seafaring men loung- 
ing on the dock or sitting on over- 
turned barrels in critical contem- 
plation of our craft, was; “H’m; 
decked over—built pretty heavy— 
you can go round the world in 
her.” Or, “Good solid timbers 
you've got there—well, she'll stay, 
she'll stay.” And stay she did— 
good old C. D. B. With only one 
experienced seaman on board she 
stood up under some pretty stiff 
weather before she covered her 
eight hundred miles of Atlantic 
coast that summer. She balked at 
nothing, head tides, gale or heavy 
sea, except—drawbridges. To 
windward or leeward she could 
scent one a mile ahead. She would 
kick along under engine inno- 
cently enough even after the draw 
was in sight and we had blown 
our fog horn for the keeper. Then, 
when she had a trolley at one end 
of the bridge and ten automobiles 
at the other, when the gap for 
our passage was beginning slowly 
to widen; then, with a snort of 
derision and triumph, the engine 
would simply—quit! After this 
had happened in the Cape Cod 
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Canal, in the Annisquam River 
where we had hung in a veritable 
mill-race of tide for an hour—and 
in the Sakonnet River at Tiverton, 
my superstition concerning draw- 
bridges and gas engines amounted 
to a cowardly fatalism. Happily 
the captain, who was also chief 





engineer, was made of sterner 
stuff. While I sat at the wheel 


trying to appear unconcerned un- 
der the glowering scorn of the 
bridge-keeper, with the shriek of 
automobile klaxons burning my 
ears, my only hope was to keep 
my gaze riveted upon the khaki- 
shirted back of Cap’n Ez. below 
cranking her up. I shall not dwell 
upon these painful incidents nor 
upon the temper and disposition of 
drawbridge keepers in general; of 
how they, evilly taking advantage 
of the yachtsman possessing neither 
clutch nor reverse, waited, before 
appearing at their posts, until the 
C. D. B. had thrown three wide 
circles to kill time and tide near 
the bridge. I suppose they re- 
quired this encircling performance 
as a sort of obeisance before them. 
Nor shall I linger to tell of keep- 
ers who would gingerly open the 
bridge a crack big enough to see 
through, beckon us to come on, 
and then leer over the side to see 
if we would get safely past! Once 
at Louis Steele’s yard up the Dela- 
ware, Louis himself, after watch- 
ing us do the usual pirouette be- 
fore the old keeper on the Delanco 
bridge, told us how he got his 
money’s worth out of this draw- 
bridge nuisance. He said he was 
taking some spur-piles up Ranco- 
cas Creek to build a wharf for a 
sand-pit Well, he 
came to the draw and they opened 
for him all right, but his barge was 
too wide by half a foot to squeeze 
through. Louis told the keeper 
he’d have to take out one of the 
piles in his bridge and give him 
room; offered to pull out two and 
then replace them himself. No, 
the man wouldn’t do it. Louis 
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went up town and called up the 
district commissioner at Wilming- 
ton and told him the situation. 
The officer asked Louis how much 
beam he had. “Sixteen and a half 
feet,” Steele told him, “and the 
draw was sixteen feet wide.” 
Then they got the gate-keeper on 
the phone and told him the law re- 
quired a forty-two foot opening 
at that place and that he’d have to 
do what Louis wanted. It ended 
by Steele sitting peacefully in his 
barge while the piles were pulled 
out—and the county had to pay 
him twelve dollars for every hour 
he was held up! 

The C. D. B. is ours no longer. 
The H. C. L. was too much for us, 
and we sold her. The new owner 
writes us soothing letters about 
what a good boat she is and how 
much he enjoys cruising in her. 
He hasn't said'a word about craw- 
bridges yet, but he will soon. I 
hope he will understand her feel- 
ings and not force her at them, or 
get mad and whip her up and try 
to take bridge and keeper in one 


jump. His letters are so agree- 
able that I am sure he must be 


nice himself, and he will prob- 
ably treat the C. D. B. better than 
we did, but Oh well, Ezra 
reminds me that Sherman Tar, the 
proprietor of our Gloucester ship- 
yard, sold his old Georgeman sloop 
four times, and bought her back 
every time. There is much com- 
fort in precedent. 


Long Distance Race 
Assured 


OHN G. ALDEN, of Boston, has 

challenged for the Brooklyn 
Yacht Club Cup with his yacht 
Senta so that a long distance race 
is assured for this summer. The 
Harlem Yacht Club is the present 
holder of the Cup and will arrange 
to have the contest in August. By 
the term of the deed of gift com- 
petition for the Cup is limited to 
yachts of moderate size. 





Hog Island was too great and grand for a small craft like the C. D. B., but we had a good look at its 
fifty ways as we drifted past with the tide 
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A British One Design Class 


Plans by Courtesy of “The Yachting Monthly” 
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HE Essex Yacht Club, of 

England, is bringing out a 
new class of half-decked 18-foot 
boats, designed by Morgan Giles, 
The Essex Club has always taken 
a prominent part in the encourage- 
ment of small boat sailing on the 
Thames Estuary, and their re- 
stricted class of 17-foot open boats, 
modelled upon the whitebait skiffs 
that act as tenders to the Leigh 
bawleys, can boast an exceptionally 
long and successful career, the first 
boats having been built to the class 
many years ago. Some of the 
original boats still exist, but owing 
to the ravages of time and the en- 
listment of many owners in the 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve 
during the war, the proportions of 
the class in the first post-war rac- 
ing season had perceptibly dimin- 
ished. 

At a moderate estimate, building 
costs have risen since 1914 by at 
least 200 per cent, and the short- 
age of labor and material renders 
delivery a matter of great uncer- 
tainty. It is satisfactory, therefore, 
to state that the future of this new 
class, as well as a substantial racing 
programme for the coming season, 
are already assured. 

In designing a craft suitable for 
the short choppy seas and capri- 
cious winds of the Estuary, Mr. 
Giles has drawn for inspiration on 
the existing Thames Estuary One- 
Design 18-foot class, also designed 
by him. These boats, several of 
which now sail under the Essex 
burgee, were first commissioned 
in 1903, and have proved ‘very 
popular amongst sailing men in 





this district. Instead of slavishly 
following the old design, however, 
Mr. Giles has produced a craft 
which, whilst similar in over all di- 
mensions and sail area, should be 
considerably faster and more sea- 
worthy than its prototype. The cent- 
erboard is of cast-iron and will 
weigh 225 pounds and no inside 
ballast will be carried. Hollow 
spars will be used throughout, 
which will conduce to lightness 
without any sacrifice in strength, 
whilst the substitution of the ““Mar- 
coni” rig for the gunter lug should 
enhance the sailing qualities of the 
boats. The leading dimensions, 








which are in conformity with the 
new Y. R. A. racing formula, are 
as follows: Length over all, 18 


feet; length on waterline, 16 feet 
9g inches; beam, 6 feet; draught, 
II inches 
sail area, 
placement, 


(with board, 5 feet); 
210 square feet; dis- 
1,864 pounds, 
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An order has been placed for 
six boats to be delivered by the 
beginning of the racing season, and 
a further contingent will follow a 
month later. It is practically cer- 
tain that at least a dozen boats will 
be built by members of the Essex 
Yacht Club during the present year. 
The boats are being built to a rigid 
specification, the moulds being the 
property of the club. The over-all 
cost, it may be added, is under 
£100 per boat. It is understood 
that two other clubs in the Estuary 
will in all probability adopt the 
design, so that the prospects of 
keen racing are greater than would 
have appeared possible a few 
months ago. 


Yachting as She is 
Reported 


N the columns of the New York 

Sun-Herald we find the fol- 
lowing account of the first trial 
spin of the Resolute. 


Resolute has Tryout 


“Experts satisfied with perform- 
ance of cup defense candidate. 

“BristoL, R. I., May 9.—The 
first trials of the sloop Resolute 
candidate for the honor of defend- 
ing the America’s Cup this sum- 
mer, were held in Narragansett 
Bay to-day and gave complete sat- 
isfaction, according to the experts 
aboard. The sloop went out first 
in the forenoon, when a six knot 
breeze was blowing from the north- 
west, and again in the afternoon, 
when the water had roughened 
under a fourteen knot breeze from 
the southwest. 

“The yacht carried a mainsail, 
club topsail, foresail and jib, and 
it was found that the new sails set 
well except for the leaches on the 
mainsail, which was a little flat. 
The new mainmast, constructed of 
blocks of wood glued together so 
as to form a hollow centre, and 
the yard of her club topsail and 
the main gaff of aluminite stood 
the trip well and appeared to give 
better stability and stiffer form. 

“The trials compare favorably 
with those of 1914-1915. A test 
of speed was considered impos- 
sible, as there were no yachts sail- 
ing against the Resolute. 

“In the afternoon the sloop went 
down the bay as far as Dyer’s 
Island, a distance of about seven 
miles. The water was about as 
rough as is likely to be encoun- 
tered during the summer and the 
bow banged sharply, but the main- 
mast was as solid as a rock and 
the gear held firm. She came back 
before the wind in quick time.” 
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It is too bad about the leaches 
of her mainsail “which was a little 
flat,” but we are greatly relieved 
to learn that the mainmast was as 
solid as a rock in the fourteen 
knot breeze that was blowing. It 
is interesting, too, to learn that this 
stick gives “better stability and 
stiffer form”’—even if it did go 
later. 

But the worst is to come. In 
the following day’s issue of the 
same great daily appeared this 
gem of nautical writing. 


Vanitie Under Sail To-Day 


“Contrary to expectations the 
Vanitie did not leave her mooring 
at Jacob’s Yard, City Island, yes- 
terday, owing to the squaly nature 
of the weather and the threatening 
storm. Most of the day the crew 
busied themselves polishing up the 
cup candidate, while her skipper 
put the compass in order. It 
turned out to be a wise proceeding 
not to take the cup boat out as a 
storm came up out of the eye 
of the wind and kicked up a sheet 
of whitecaps on the Sound. Pro- 
vided that there is anything like a 
sailing breeze to-day the Vanitie 
will head northward for a good 
stiff workout.” 

Isn’t it nice to know that the 
skipper spent such a useful day? 
And wouldn’t it be dreadful to sail 
in “squaly” weather with whitecaps 
on the Sound? 

Oh, slush! 


Used to Fight for it 


669 SPENT a summer in the 

Nor’west Territory of Can- 
ada,” writes a subscriber, “and dur- 
ing that time I was over a hundred 
miles from the nearest post. Two 
of us made a trip to the post 
every month for mail and the 
whole bunch, six of us, used to 
fight over YACHTING, though my 
brother and I were the only ones 
who had been on blue water. The 
others had been on Hudson Bay— 
or rather James, but they loved 
the water all right. They did all 
their yachting in canoes.” 
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New Rochelle Yacht Club 
Opens the Season 


HE New Rochelle Yacht Club 

opened the season on May 
22, with the usual ceremonies on 
the lawn followed by a stag beef- 
steak dinner and an entertainment 
in the club house. 

The house and grounds have 
been put in shape for the coming 
season. The tennis courts are 
being enlarged and put in first-class 
condition. The House Committee 
have contracted for the purchase of 
several rowboats, which will be let 
at a nominal sum, for the conven- 
ience of members. The bathing 
beach is to receive a real dressing 
of sand, which needless to say 
will be of interest to all. 

The quarterly meeting was held 
on May 7 at the club house on 
Harrison Island. 

The Regatta Committee, George 
P. Granbery, Chairman, announce 
the following set of dates for the 
coming season; Stratford Shoal 
Race, August 7th and Annual Re- 
gatta, August 28th. 


Two Notable Crews 


WO of the N. Y. Y. C. For- 

ties were matched to race off 
Greenwich on May 22, under the 
management of the Indian Harbor 
Yacht Clubs. The interesting fea- 
ture is that both crews were ama- 
teurs. Rowdy, owned by Holland 
S. Duell, was to be manned by Butler 
Whiting, Johnston DeForest, R. 
W. S. Hill, Charles B. Halsey and 
Roswell A. Delamater. Mistral, 
owned by Clifford D. Mallory, had 
quite an array of talent including 
Philip R. Mallory, John R. John- 
son, Frederick Leatherbee, Abbott 
Brush and Addison G. Hanan. 

Mr. Mallory, it is said, signed 
on his crack crew and announced 
his readiness to meet any “forty” 
with an amateur crew in a match 
race or a series. 

Let the good work go on! 
Yachting is not dependent on either 
professional skipper or professional 
sailorman, 








Rovre TAK Gy PLOT “VONES” FROM Key- 
WEST To HAVANA. 









Rovtt TAKEN BY PiLoT ““jonEs* 
FROM HAVANA To. KEY weST. 











Courtesy The Naviator 


Respectfully referred to the sub-committee of the Senate Committee on Naval 
Affairs for action and report 
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New Express Cruiser 


ERBERT V. BOOK, a 

yachtsman of Detroit, re- 
cently placed an order with the 
Great Lakes: Boat Building Cor- 
poration for a 54-foot express 
cruiser.. The design combines sea- 
worthiness, accommodations and 
speed. 

Mr. Book-has selected two of 
the new six-cylinder GR valve-in 
the-head Sterling engines for his 
power plant, which will give the 
boat a speed of 26 miles an hour. 
Controls will’ be carried to the 
bridge deck for one man operation 
and the engine room installation 
will be most complete, including a 
lighting set. 

The crew’s quarters are forward, 
followed by galley, main cabin, 
worked out for upper and lower 
berths, bridge deck, engine com- 
partment, owner’s stateroom with 
shower bath, and cockpit. The 
boat will be finished in mahogany 
throughout, and all modern equip- 
ment will be provided. 

Mr. Book’s cruiser will be one 
of the first boats of the express 
cruiser type, designed for extended 
cruising, powered with the new 
Sterling. 

The crew’s quarters seem cramped 
and the speed is high for a cruiser. 
Even with the economical GR mo- 
tors, she will burn a lot of gas. 
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Gravesend Bay Racing 
TEPS to revive yacht racing on 
Gravesend Bay were taken at 
a meeting of the Yacht Racing 
Association of Gravesend Bay, at 
the Crescent Athletic Club on May 
15. Regardless of the fact that 
the New York Canoe Club has 
moved its headquarters to Long 
Island Sound and that the Benson- 
hurst Yacht Club has sold its home 
and is without any headquarters at 
the moment, the delegates believed 
that there would be a fairly suc- 
cessful racing season below the 
Narrows: 

The withdrawal of the Canoe 
Club, the fact that the race for the 
America’s Cup will be held on 
waters near the lower bay, and 
the decision to be well represented 
in the annual race week of the 
Larchmont Yacht Club cut into 
the Gravesend Bay racing program, 
and instead of the 12 champion- 
ship races usually given below the 
Narrows there will be only eight 
races this year. Yachts to qualify 
will have to sail in six of the 
contests. 

The feature will be the racing 
in the Victory class. Four of the 
new division will be enrolled in 
the Atlantic Yacht Club. When 
the class was promoted it was said 
that the lower bay boats should 
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race on the Sound, and the Sound 
yachts should take part in at least 
one regatta on the lower bay. The 
Atlantic Yacht Club is planning to 
have its races during the America’s 
Cup week. The club believes that 
many yachtsmen will come down to 
the lower bay to see the big match 
and will be glad to race on the 
days when the big sloops are not 
racing. 

At the meeting Samuel L, Fin- 
lay, Atlantic Yacht Club, was 
elected president; H. K. Birch, 
Gravesend Bay Yacht Club, secre- 
tary-treasurer; J. R. Brophy, New 
York Canoe Club, measurer, and 
R. Rummell, Bensonhurst Yacht 
Club, handicapper of the Associa- 
tion. The schedule for the season 
follows: 

June 12—Atlantic Yacht Club. 

June 19—Crescent Athletic Club. 

July 18—Brooklyn Yacht Club. 

Aug. . 7—Atlantic Yacht Club. 

Aug. 14—Gravesend Bay Yacht Club. 

Aug. 21—Bensonhurst Yacht Club. 


Aug. 28—Marine and Field Club. 
Sept. 4—Crescent Athletic Club. 


Are You Normal? 


HE man who is wholly ra- 
tional in the springtime has 
something wrong with him. Log 
Book of the Bayside Y. C. 
And the yachtsman who is quite 
unmoved when the boats are going 
overboard is certainly abnormal. 
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The Three Shamrocks 


By CHARLES H. HALL 


Sir Thomas Lipton’s three unsuccessful 
attempts to “lift’’ the America’s Cup 


FTER the smoke raised by 


Dunraven had blown away, 
there was a quiet interval in 
America’s Cup affairs. Although 


British yachtsmen did not uphold 
the disgrunted nobleman in _ his 
position, they seemed to take little 
interest in the Cup. The unpleas- 
antness of the Dunraven incident 
remained and it was felt, both here 
and abroad, that it would be some 
time before there was another con- 
test for the historic trophy. There 
were rumors of a challenge, to be 
sure, but no challenge. 

Finally, on August 6, 1898, the 
New York Yacht Club received a 
cable from the Royal Ulster Yacht 
Club, of Belfast, Ireland, giving 
notice of its intention to challenge 
on behalf of Sir Thomas Lipton 
and stating that a committee would 
come to this side to arrange details. 
The New York Yacht Club an- 
swered that: “A challenge from 
your club will be most welcome.” 
About the same time Sir Thomas 


was elected to membership in the 
Royal Clyde Yacht Club, being 
propsed by J. B. Hilliard, one of 
the Thistle syndicate, and seconded 
by G. L. Watson, the naval archi- 
tect. 

The committee, accompanied by 
William Fife, Jr., arrived in New 
York in. September and everything 
was arranged by “mutual consent” 
in less than twenty-four hours. 
The conditions were practically the 
same as in the last contests. The 
New York Yacht Club did not in- 
sist on the challenger’s dimensions 
except the waterline length. This 
was given as 89.5 feet and the 
rig as a cutter. In the hope of 
getting strong breezes, the date of 
the series was fixed in October. 

At that time our yachts were 
racing under the old length and 
sail area rule which finally pro- 
duced a vicious type of racing ma- 
chine as designers lengthened the 
overhangs of the boats and added 
to the sail. The water line length 


was measured when the boat was 
on an even keel and this dimen- 
sion did not represent her true 
length when heeled to a_ breeze. 
Such craft were marvelously fast, 
but were useless for anything ex- 
cept smooth water racing. Their 
construction was extremely light 
and they had no accommodations 
for their crews, who were housed 
on tenders. The expense of cup 
races was growing year by year 
and the individual owner was being 
replaced by the syndicate. Only a 
man of great wealth could afford 
a cup yacht. 

The design of the Shamrock, 
for so she was named, was en- 
trusted to William Fife, Jr., whose 
cutters Clara and Minerva had 
raced in American waters with ex- 
ceptional success. She was built 
by Thornycroft & Co., the torpedo 
boat experts, and was of very light 
construction. Her bottom. plating 
was bronze and her topsides alumi- 
num. Mast, boom:and gaff were 





The last race of the series of 1901 was sailed in a brisk northerly wind that whipped the tips off the 


tumbling waves and gave the racers all they wanted, 


around the line before the start 


Here we see Columbia and Shamrock knocking 
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The first Shamrock was designed by William Fife, Jr., whose 46-footer Minerva 
had cleaned up her class over here for two or three years in the early nineties. 
But Shamrock was not fast enough to take the Cup home with her 


of steel. Her principal dimensions 
were: length over all, 128 feet; 
length on waterline, 89 feet 8 inches ; 
beam, 25 feet; draught, 20 feet 3 
inches, and sail area, 13,492 square 
feet. She had a, deep fin with 
some 75 or more tons of lead on 
it. 

To defend the Cup another syn- 
dicate was formed, headed by J. P. 
Morgan, and Herreshoff was again 
given the order for the American 
defender. The new boats was 
named Columbia and was 131 feet 
over all, 89 feet 8 inches waterline, 
24 feet beam and 19 feet 3 inches 
draught. She carried 13,135 square 
feet of sail. Her bottom plating was 
bronze and her topsides steel. Her 
mast, boom and gaff were also, of 
steel. 

Dunraven characteristically _re- 
fused to allow Valkyrie III to be 
used as a trial horse so Shamrock 
sailed a couple of inconclusive 
races with the Britannia and was 
then rerigged for the trip across. 
She was convoyed by the steam 
yacht Erin and, by permission of 
the New York Yacht Club, was 
towed part of the way by her 
consort. 

On this side of the water the old 
Defender was overhauled and put 
into commission in charge of W. 
Butler Duncan, Jr., a yachtsman 
of ability and experience. Her 
skipper was Uriah Rhodes, then 
prominent but without much rac- 


ing experience in such large craft. 

Columbia was managed by C. 
Oliver Iselin and her captain was 
Charles Barr, who had recently 
became a naturalized American. 
He soon had Rhodes sized up and 
Columbia licked Defender conclu- 
sively. There were two formal 
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trial races in September and the 
new boat was chosen to defgnd the 
Cup. 

The first race was set for Octo- 
ber 3, over a windward and lee- 
ward course of thirty miles. The 
wind was light and petered out 
before the race could be finished. 
Then followed almost two weeks 
of fog and calm, and it was not 
until the 16th that a race was fin- 
ished. Even on that day it was 
foggy. 

At the start Barr planted Co- 
lumbia to windward of the chal- 
lenger and kept Shamrock under 
his lee for the whole of the wind- 
ward leg and turned the outer 
mark nearly ten minutes ahead. 
The run back was uninteresting 
and the American yacht finished 10 
minutes 8 seconds in the lead, after 
deducting Shamrock’s time allow- 
ance of 6 seconds. 

Next day the wind was still in 
the east but with a bit more force 
to it and there was quite a lump 
of a sea on. The two boats went 
over the starting line together, 
Shamrock two seconds ahead but 
Columbia to windward. Twenty- 
five minutes of grand windward 
work followed when the chal- 
lenger’s topmast went over the 
side and’the Irish boat was out of 
it. The Yankee sloop sailed out 
the race and finished the 30-mile 
triangle in 3 hours and 37 minutes. 
To avoid any question of poor 
sportsmanship, there was an iron- 
bound agreement that “each yacht 





Reliance before the wind, with an acre or so of canvas spread and every inch of it 
pulling. She kept the Cup here in 1903, beating Shamrock III without much 
difficulty 
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(C) 1901 by F. A, Walter 


Columbia was a grand boat, and could sail fast in light airs or a breeze of wind. 
But we liked her best with her lee rail buried and everything humming. Two 
Shamrocks fell to her lot, and she licked them both 


shall stand by the consequences of 
any accident happening to her and 
the uninjured vessel shall sail out 
the race.” 

Shamrock had been a little 
tender in a breeze, so she took 
aboard four tons of lead and, when 
remeasured, had to allow Columbia 
16 seconds. 

On the 19th the wind failed again 
and the final race was sailed on the 
2oth, over a leeward and windward 
course with “plenty wind.” The 
Lipton sloop crossed the line over 
a minute ahead, but times were 
taken from the actual crossing and 
not from the gun, so this was not 
much of an advantage as Columbia 
was in a position to blanket her. 
Shamrock carried only a working 
topsail, Columbia none at all at first, 
though Barr set one for a while on 
the run, dousing it after getting the 
lead. Columbia was first at the 


Reliance was as long over all as a 600-ton sailing ship, 
line when on an even keel, she probably ieateaed this to 125 feet or more when heeled—and her 


outer mark and nipped around it in 
great style, getting in her kites and 
flattening in sheets for the beat 
home. Shamrock was 17 seconds 
behind and made rather a mess of 
the turn. 

Through all that fifteen-mile beat 
Columbia, under lower sails only, 
kept gaining. Do what she could, 
the Irish sloop could not catch her. 
Though she set a club topsail in- 
stead of a working one, she seemed 
to go no faster. Columbia won 
by 6 minutes 34 seconds, corrected 
time, and Barr was the hero of the 
hour, though he had been abused 
all summer by many of the dailies 
—possibly because there were only 
two newspaper men to whom he 
would talk. This series of races 
was the first in which the course 
was policed by the Government. 
The excursion fleet was kept at a 
most respectful distance. 
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After the series was over Sir 
Thomas Lipton was elected an 
honorary member of the New York 
Yacht Club, being proposed by 
Commodore J. P. Morgan. 

As no other yachtsmen came 
forward, the Royal Ulster Yacht 
Club challenged again on behalf of 
Sir Thomas in October, 1900, nam- 
ing a 90-foot cutter and asking for 
a series in August, 1901. The 
challenge was accepted and details 
were quickly arranged. For this 
boat the Irish baronet went to G. 
L. Watson, designer of the little 
Madge, that had made us all sit up, 
and of the cup contenders Thistle 
and the two Valkyries. Watson 
made experiments in the model 
tank and tried several forms, the 
first time that this had been done 
with a sailing yacht, though it was 
recognized procedure in the design 
of steamers. 

Shamrock II was nearly ten 
feet longer than her predecessor 
and was rather flat with a deep 
fin. She was 137 feet over all, 
89 feet 3 inches waterline, 24 feet 
beam and 20 feet draught. She 
carried 14,027 square feet of sail. 

On this side, a new syndicate 
was formed and an order placed 
with Herreshoff. He brought out 
the Constitution. She had several 
novelties in her construction and 
was very light. She was 132 feet 
over all, 89 feet 6 inches waterline, 
25 feet 2 inches beam, 19 feet 7 
inches draught ‘and carried 14,2 
square feet of sail. 

Rhodes was chosen to command 
her and Columbia, with Barr as 
skipper, was put into commission 
for the new boat to tune up 
against. Rhodes was a poor choice, 
for Barr had his measure and 
put it all over him on handling. 

Boston again had a boat, the un- 
lucky Independence. She was de- 
signed by B. B. Crowninshield and 
owned by Thomas W. Lawson. 
This’ boat caused a good deal of 


» 








16,000 square feet of sail made her heel 


and drew more water. 


Ninety feet on the water 
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feeling and the attitude of the New 
York Yacht Club in regard to her 
aroused much criticism. The Club 
had held a monopoly of Cup de- 
fense for so many years that it 
had construed the Deeds of Gift 
to imply that the defending boat 
must fly the Club burgee. Mr. 
Lawson was informed, soon after 
he started to build, that if he 
wanted his boat to race in the offi- 
cial trial races he must either join 
the New York Yacht Club or put 
his boat temporarily in possession 
of a club member. He declined to 
do either, and his attitude appealed 
to a great part of the American 
public, who did not see the force of 
the New York Yacht Club’s argu- 
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ment that, as it was responsible for 
the defense of the Cup, it must 
control the defending yacht. 

Columbia and Constitution raced 
through the summer and the new 
boat did well at first and in light 
weather, but had endless trouble 
with her spars. About mid-season, 
however, Columbia began to win, 
especially if it blew, and the Cxp 
committee were worried. 

In the middle of the summer the 
Newport Y. R. A. aranged a se- 
ries of races for the three big 
sloops, which gave the /ndepend- 
ence a chance to show what she 
could do. In six races she finished 
last in every one. 

But this did not end the com 
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mittee’s worries. Constitution and 
Columbia had met twenty-two 
times, finished eighteen races and 
each had won nine. Columbia did 
so well in the later races that she 
was picked to defend the Cup, 
though - Herreshoff always main- 
tained that Constitution was the 
faster boat. 

Shamrock II was towed across 
by the Erin and was reputed to 
be wonderfully fast. 

The first race was scheduled for 
September 26, but was a fizzle as 
the breeze, light at the start, failed 
altogether. 

Two days later they tried again, 
this time with better success, over 
a windward and leeward course. 
They went over the line only two 
seconds apart and in the beat to the 
Shamrock had the best of it and 
turned 41 seconds in the lead. 
With her huge sail spread it looked 
as if she would increase her lead 
on the run, but Columbia passed 
her and finished 35 seconds ahead, 
winning by I minute 20 seconds, 
corrected time. 


(Continued on page 266) 


Shamrock II] was another Fife boat, and that artist-designer never produced a homely boat. She made 
a good contest for the Cup, but was no match for Reliance, turned out by Herreshoff, the engineer- 


designer who has earned the nickname of the “Wizard of Bristol” 
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Columbia, twice chosen for the defense of the America’s Cup, was a grand boat. Built in 1899, she 


defeated Shamrock in three races. 


Two years later she was again selected, having defeated Constitution, 


and beat the Shamrock I] in the Cup Series. Handled by Barr, she was the queen of her day 
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For his second challenger, Sir Thomas Lipton went to George L. Watson, who was probably the foremost 

yacht designer in Great Britain. He had produced the famous Britannia, the little Madge that scared us 

all, and the Cup challengers Thistle and the two Valigyries, This is Shamrock [I], that tried for the 
Cup in 1901 
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Shamrock II was a long-ended boat, nearly ten feet longer over all than her predecessor, and was fast. 

But she was not quite fast enough to defeat the two-year-old Columbia, though she beat her in one race 

by two seconds actual time, losing by 41 seconds on time allowance. The two boats sailed 90 miles in 
three races, and the American sloop won by less than 3!/7 minutes elapsed time 
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Reliance, the Herreshoff flier of 1903, was probably the fas‘est sailing yacht of her inches ever bui‘i. 
She was just under 90 feet water line and nearly 144 feet over all. She drew about 20 feet and had a 
“lead mine” to hold up her 16,000 feet cf sail. She was the logical product of a vicious measurement rule 


and she sounded its knell, for the rating formula to-day produces a much more wholesome type. Racing 


machines like Reliance were useless fcr anything but racing, were enormously expensive to build and run, 
and were short-lived. But, how they could go! In the lightest of airs they could drift as fast as a small 
yacht could sail in a breeze 
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The Foam Discovers Spitzbergen 


An Arctic voyage in an 
85-ton schooner yacht 


From Lord Dufferin’s “Letters from High Latitudes” 


|, yee eight o'clock in the 
evening we got under weigh 
from Hammerfest; unfortunately, 
the wind almost immediately after 
fell dead calm and during the whole 
night we lay “like a painted ship 
upon a painted ocean.” At six 
o’clock a little breeze sprang up and, 
when we came on deck at breakfast 
time, the schooner was skimming at 
the rate of five knots over the level 
lanes of water which lie between the 
silver gray ridges of gneiss and 
mica slate that hem in the Nordland 
shore. The distance from Ham- 
merfest to Alten is about forty 
miles along a zigzag chain of fiords. 
It was six o'clock in the evening 
and we had already sailed two-and- 
thirty miles, when it again fell al- 
most calm. Impatient at the un- 
expected delay, and tempted by the 
beauty of the evening—which was 
indeed most lovely, the moon hang- 
ing on one side right opposite to 
the sun on the other, as in the pic- 
ture of Joshua’s miracle—Sigurdr, 
in an evil hour, proposed that we 
should take a row in the dingy until 
the midnight breeze should spring 
up and bring the schooner along 
with it. Away we went, and so 
occupied did we become with ad- 
miring the rocky precipices beneath 
which we were gliding that it was 
not until the white sails of the 
motionless schooner had dwindled 
to a speck that we became aware 
of the distance we had come. 
By this time it had become a 
doubtful point whether it would not 
be as little trouble to row on to 
Alten as to return to the schooner, 
so we determined to go on. Un- 
fortunately, we turned down a 
' wrong fiord and, after a long pull, 
about two o'clock in the morning 
had the satisfaction of finding our- 
selves in a cul-de-sac. To add to 
our discomfort, clouds of mosqui- 
toes, with the bodies of behemoths 
and the stings of dragons, had col- 
lected from all quarters of the heav- 
ens to make a prey of us. In vain 
we struggled, strove to knock them 
down with the oars, plunged our 
heads under the water, smacked our 
faces with frantic violence, on they 
came in myriads until I thought our 
bleaching bones would alone remain 
to indicate our fate. 
_ About six o’clock, like a phantom 
in a dream, the little schooner came 


stealing round the misty headland 
and anchored at the foot of the 
rocks below. Returning imme- 
diately on board, we _ bathed, 
dressed, and found repose from all 
our troubles. 


Trondhjem, August 22, 1856. 

E have won our laurels, after 

all! We have landed in 
Spitzbergen, almost at its most 
northern extremity, and the little 
Foam has sailed to within 630 miles 
of the Pole; that is to say, within 
100 miles as far north as any ship 
has ever succeeded in getting. 

My intention was to go first to 
Bear Island, and ascertain for my- 
self in what direction the ice was 
lying to the southward of Spitz- 
bergen. 

Bear or Cherie Island is a dia- 
mond-shaped island about ten miles 
long composed of secondary rocks 
—principally sandstone and lime- 
stone—lying about 280 miles due 
north of the North Cape. It was 
originally discovered by Barentz on 
the 9th of June, 1596, on the occa- 
sion of his last and fatal voyage. 
Already had he commanded two 
expeditions sent forth by the United 
Provinces to discover a northeast 
passage to that dreamland, Cathay ; 
and each time, after penetrating to 
the eastward of Nova Zembla, he 
had been foiled by the impenetrable 
line of ice. On this occasion he 
adopted the bolder and more north- 
erly course which brought him to 
Bear Island. Thence, plunging into 
the mists of the frozen sea, he ulti- 
mately sighted the western moun- 
tains of Spitzbergen. Unable to 
proceed further in that direction, 
Barentz retraced his steps and, 
again passing in sight of Bear 
Island, proceeded in a southeast di- 
rection to Nova Zembla, where his 
ships got entangled in the ice and 
he subsequently perished. 

Our own run to Bear Island was 
very rapid. On getting outside the 
islands, a fair fresh wind sprung up 
and we went spinning along for two 
nights and two days as merrily as 
possible, under a _  double-reefed 
mainsail and staysail, on a due north 
course. On the third day we begat. 
to see some land birds and, a few 
hours afterwards, the loom of the 
island itself ; but it had already be- 
gun to get fearfully cold and our 


thermometer, which I consulted 
every two hours, plainly indicated 
that we were approaching ice. My 
only hope was that at all events the 
southern extremity of the island 
might be disengaged ; for I was very 
anxious to land in order to examine 
some coal beds which are said to ex- 
ist in the upper strata of the sand- 
stone formation. This expectation 
was doomed to complete disappoint- 
ment. Before we had got within six 
miles of the shore, it became evident 
that the report of the Hammerfest 
sea horseman was too true. 

Between us and the land there 
extended an impenetrable barrier 
of packed ice, running due east and 
west as far as the eye could reach. 
What was now to be done? Ifa 
continuous field of ice lay 150 miles 
off the southern coast of Spitz- 
bergen, what would be the chance ot 
getting to the land by going further 
north? Now that we had received 
ocular proof of the veracity of the 
Hammerfest skipper in this first 
particular, was it likely that we 
should have the luck to find the re- 
mainder of his story untrue? Ac- 
cording to the track he had jotted 
down for me on the chart, the ice 
in front stretched right away west 
in an unbroken line to the wall 
of ice which we had seen running 
into the north from the upper end 
of Jan Mayen. Only a week had 
elapsed since he had actually as- 
certained the impracticability of 
reaching a higher latitude, what 
likelihood could there be of a 
channel having been opened up to 
the northward during so short an 
interval? Such was the series of 
insoluble problems by which I 
posed myself, as we stood vainly 
smacking our lips at the island 
which lay so tantalizingly beyond 
our reach. 

Still, unpromising as the aspects 
of things might appear, it would 
not do to throw a chance away, 
so I determined to put the schooner 
round on the other tack and run 
westwards along the edge of the 
ice until we found ourselves again 
in the Greenland sea. Bidding, 
therefore, a last adieu to Mount 
Misery, as its first discoverers very 
appropriately christened one of the 
higher hills in Bear Island, we suf- 
fered it to melt back into the fog—— 
out of which, indeed, no part of 
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the land had ever more than par- 
tially emerged—and, with no very 
sanguine expectations as to the 
result, sailed west away towards 
Greenland. During the next 
twenty-four hours we ran along 
the edge of the ice, in nearly a 
due westerly direction, without 
observing the slightest indication 
of anything approaching to an 
opening towards the north. It was 
weary work, scanning that seem- 
ingly interminable barrier and lis- 
tening to the melancholy roar of 
waters on its icy shore. 


Dodging Through Ice Fields 


At last, having come about 140 
miles since leaving Bear Island, 
the long, white, wave-lashed line 
suddenly ran down into a low 
point and then trended back with a 
decided inclination to the north. 
Here, at all events, was an 1m- 
provement; instead of our con- 
tinuing to steer W by S, or at most 
W by N, the schooner would often 
lay as high up as NW and even 
NW by N. Evidently the action of 
the Gulf Stream was beginning to 
tell, and our spirits rose in pro- 
portion. In a few more hours, 
however, this cheering prospect was 
interrupted by a fresh line of ice 
being reported, not only ahead, 
but as far as the eye could reach 
on the port bow; so again the 
schooner’s head was put to the 
westward and the old story recom- 
menced. And now the flank of the 
second barrier was turned and we 
were able to edge up a few hours 
to the northward; but only to be 
again confronted by another line, 
more interminable, apparently, than 
the last. But why should I weary 
you with the detail of our various 
maneuvres during the ensuing 
days? They were too tedious and 
disheartening at the time for me 
to look upon them with any pleas- 
ure. Suffice it to say that by dint 
of sailing north whenever the ice 
would permit us, and sailing west 
when we could not sail north, we 
found ourselves on the 2d of Au- 
gust in the latitude of the southern 
extremity of Spitzbergen, though 
divided from the land by about 
fifty miles of ice. All this while 
the weather had been pretty good, 
foggy and cold enough, but with 
a fine stiff breeze that rattled us 
along at a good rate whenever we 
did get a chance of making any 
northing. But lately it had come 
on to blow very hard, the cold be- 
came quite piercing, and, what 
was worse, in every direction 
round the whole circuit of the 
horizon, except along its southern 
segment, a blaze of ice blink illu- 
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minated the sky. A more dis- 
couraging spectacle could not have 
met our eyes. The ice blink is a 
lunyinous appearance, reflected on 
the heavens from the fields of ice 
that still lie sunk beneath the hori- 
zon; it was, therefore, on this oc- 
casion an unmistakable indication 
of the encumbered state of the 
sea in front of us. 

I had turned in for a few 
hours of rest and release from the 
monotonous sense of disappoint- 
ment and was already lost in a 
dream of deep bewildering bays of 
ice and gulfs whose shifting shores 
offered to the eye every possible 
combination of uncomfortable 
scenery without possible issue, 
when “a voice in iny dreaming 
ear” shouted “Land!” and I awoke 
to its reality. I need not tell you 
in what double-quick time I 
tumbled up the companion or with 
what greediness I feasted my eyes 
on that longed-for view, the only 
sight, as I then thought, we were 
ever destined to enjoy of the 
mountains of Spitzbergen! 

The whole heaven was overcast 
with a dark mantle of tempestuous 
clouds that stretched down in un- 
brella-like points towards the hori- 
zon, leaving a clear space between 
their edge and the sea, illuminated 
by the sinister brilliancy of the 
ice blink. In an easterly direction, 
this belt of unclouded atmosphere 
was etherealized to an indescrib- 
able transparency and up into it 
there gradually grew, above the 
dingy line of starboard ice, a forest 
of thin lilac peaks, so faint, so 
pale, that had it not been for 
the gem like distinctness of their 
outline, one could have deemed 
them as unsubstantial as the spires 
of fairyland. The beautiful vision 
proved only too transient; in one 
short half hour mist and cloud had 
blotted it all out, while a fresh 
barrier of ice compelled us to turn 
our backs on the very land we 
were striving to reach. 


Five Days of Struggle 


Although we were certainly up- 
wards of sixty miles distant from 
the land when the Spitzbergen hills 
were first observed, the interven- 
ing space seemed infinitely less; 
but in these high latitudes the eye 
is constantly liable to be deceived 
in the estimate it forms of dis- 
tances. Often, from some change 
suddenly taking place in the state 
of the atmosphere, the land you 
approach will appear even to re- 
cede. On one occasion, an honest 
skipper, one of the most valiant 
and enterprising mariners of his 
day, actually turned back because, 
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after sailing for several hours with 
a fair wind towards the land and 
finding himself no nearer to it 
than at first, he concluded that 
some loadstone rock beneath the 
sea must have attracted the keel 
of his ship and kept her stationary. 

The next five days were spent in 
a continual struggle with the ice. 
On referring to our log, I see noth- 
ing but a repetition of the same 
monotonous observations. 

“July 31. Wind W by S, Courses 
sundry to clear ice. 

“Ice very thick. 

“These twenty-four hours pick- 
ing our way through ice. 

“August 1. Wind W. Courses 
variable, foggy; continually among 
ice these twenty-four hours.” 

And in Fitz’s diary the discour- 
aging state of the weather is still 
more pithily expressed: 

“August 2 Head Wind; sailing 
westward; large hummocks of ice 
ahead and on port bow, i. e. to 
the westward ; hope we may be able 
to push through. In evening, ice 
gets thicker; we still hold on; fog 


comes on; ice getting thicker; 
wind freshens; we can get no 
further; struck the ice several 


times; obliged to sail S and W; 
things look very shady.” 


Fog and Ice 


Sometimes we were on the point 
of despairing altogether, then a 
plausible opening would show it- 
self as if leading towards the land 
and we would be tempted to run 
down it until we found the field 
become so closely packed that it 
was with great difficulty we could 
get the vessel round—and only 
then at the expense of collisions, 
which made the little craft shiver 
from stem to stern. Then a fog 
would come on; so thick that you 
could almost cut it like cheese, and 
thus render the sailing among the 
loose ice very critical indeed; then 
it would fall dead calm and leave 
us, hours together, muffled in mist, 
with no other employment than 
chess or hopscotch. 

About this period Wilson culmi- 
nated. Ever since leaving Bear 
Island he had been keeping a 
carnival of grief in the pantry 
until the cook became almost half- 
witted by reason of his jeremiads. 
Yet I must not give you the im- 
pression that the poor fellow was 
the least wanting in pluck; far 
from it. Surely it requires the 
highest order of courage to antici- 
pate every species of disaster every 
moment of the day and yet to 
meet the impending fate like a 
man, as he did. Was it his fault 
that fate was not equally ready to 
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. A Story 


Wor 


UST think of getting $3000.00 

in cash—all at one time—for 
just a few minutes’ thought and 
absolutely no work — no obliga- 
tion. 


You can win it. Send in the 
best answer to the Eveready Daylo 
$10,000.00 Picture Contest and 
the $3000.00 is yours. For the 
next best answer the prize is 
$1000.00. 102 other prizes 
$500.00 to $10.00 all to be paid 


in cash. 


List of Prizes 


1 First Prize $3000.00 
1 Second Prize 1000.00 
3 Prizes—$500.00 each 1500.00 
4 Prizes—$250.00 each 1000.00 
5 Prizes—$200.00 each 1000.00 
10 Prizes—$100.00 each 1000.00 
10 Prizes—$ 50.00 each 500.00 
20 Prizes—$ 25.00 each 500.00 
50 Prizes—$ 10.00 each 500.00 


104 Prizes Total $10,000.00 


wy another 
@:’ EVEREADY 
contest! 


Complete Contest Rules are 
Printed on Contest Blank. 
Ask Daylo Dealers for Them. 


*10000*In Cash Prizes 


YACHTING 


h®3000* to YOU -tridden Here! 


On June Ist go to the store of a 
Daylo dealer. See the picture in 
the window. Study it—let it tell 
you a story. Secure a Contest 
Blank from the dealer, write your 
answer and send it in. If your 
answer is the best you get the 
$3000.00. Nothing could be 
simpler. 

Start on the first day of the con- 
test. Send in as many answers as 
a Go after that $3000.00 

ard. 


Contest Conditions 


Answers will be judged by the 
editors of “LIFE” and must con- 
tain not more than 12 words. 
= eee words count as one 
word, 


If two or more contestants sub- 
mit the identical answer selected 
by the judges for any prize, the 
full amount of the prize will be 
paid to each. 


Contest begins June 1, 1920, awe 
ends Midnight, August 1, 1920. 
. Postmark will determine if letter 
has been mailed before close of 
contest. 








Look for this Sign on 








Daylo Dealers’ Windows 
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meet- him? His share of the busi- 
ness was always done; he was 
ever prepared for the worst; but 
the most critical circumstances 
never disturbed the gravity of his 
carriage and the fact of our being 
destined to go to the bottom before 
tea time would not have caused 
him to lay out the dinner table 
a whit less symmetrically. Still 
I own; the style of his service was 
slightly depressing. He laid out 
my clean shirt of a morning as 
if it had been a shroud and cleaned 
my boots as though for a man on 
his last legs. The fact is, he was 
imaginative and atrabilious; con- 
templating life through a medium 
of the color of his own complexion. 


A Wilsonian Report 


This was the cheerful kind of 
report he used invariably to bring 
me of a morning. Coming to the 
side of my cot with the air of a 
man announcing the stroke of 
doomsday, he used to say, or 
rather toll: 

“Seven o’clock, my Lord!” 

“Very well; how’s the wind ?” 

“Dead ahead, my Lord, dead!” 

“How many points is she off 
her course?” 

_ “Four points, 
four points!” 

(Four points being as much as 
she could be.) 

“Is it pretty clear? eh! Wilson?” 

“Can’t see your hand, my Lord! 
cant see your hand!” 

“Much ice in sight ?” 

“Ice all around, my Lord, ice 
a-all around?” 

And so exit, sighing deeply over 
my trousers. 

Yet it was immediately after one 
of these unpromising announce- 
ments that for the first time matters 
began to look a little brighter. . The 
preceding four-and-twenty hours 
we had remained enveloped in a 
cold and dismal fog. But on com- 
ing on deck, I found the sky 
had already begun to clear; and 
although there was ice as far as 
the eye could see on either side of 
us, in front a narrow passage 
showed itself across a patch of loose 
ice into what seemed a freer sea be- 
yond. The only consideration was 
whether we could be certain of find- 
ing our way out again should it turn 
out that the open water we saw was 
only a basin without any exit in 
any other direction. The chance 
was too tempting to throw away, 
so the little schooner gallantly 
pushed her way through the inter- 
vening neck of ice where the floes 
seemed to be least huddled up to- 
gether, and in half an hour after- 


my Lord, ‘full 
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wards found herself running up 
along the edge of the starboard ice, 
almost in a due northerly direction. 
And here I must take occasion to 
say, that during the whole of this 
rather anxious time, my master, 
Mr. Wyse, conducted himself in a 
most admirable manner. Vigilant, 
cool and attentive, he handled the 
vessel most skillfully and never 
seemed to lose his presence of mind 
in any emergency. It is true, the 
silk tartan still corruscated on Sab- 
baths, but its brilliant hues were 
quite a relief to the colorless scenes 
which surrounded us and the dang- 
ling chain now only served to re- 
mind me of what firm dependence 
I could place upon ite wearer. 
Soon after, the sun came out, the 
mist entirely disappeared, and again 
on the starboard hand shone a 
vision of the land; this time not in 
the sharp peaks and spires we had 
first seen, but in a chain of pale blue 
egg-shaped islands, floating in the 
air a long way above the horizon. 
This peculiar appearance was the 
result of extreme refraction, for 
later in the day we had an oppor- 
tunity of watching the oval cloud- 
like forms gradually harden into the 
same pink tapering spikes which 
originally caused the island to be 
called Spitzbergen ; nay, so clear did 
it become that even the shadows on 
the hill became quite distinct and 
we could easily trace the outlines of 
the enormous glacieis, sometimes 
ten or fiften miles broad, that fill 
up every valley along the shore. 
Towards evening, the line of coast 
again vanished into the distance 
and our rising hopes received an 
almost intolerable disappointment 
by the appearance of a long line of 
ice right ahead, running to the west- 
ward, apparently as far as the eye 
could reach. To add to our dis- 
gust, the wind flew right round into 
the north and, increasing to a gale, 
brought down upon us not one of 
the usual thick, artic mists to which 
we were accustomed but a dark 
yellowish brown fog that rolled 
along the surface of the water in 
twisted columns and_ irregular 
masses of vapor as dense as coal 
smoke. We had now almost reached 
the eightieth parallel of north lati- 
tude and still an impenetrable sheet 
of ice, extending fifty or sixty miles 
westward from the shore, rendered 
all hopes of reaching the land out 
of the qvestion. Our expectations 
of finding the northwest extremity 
of the island disengaged from ice 
by the action of the currents was, at 
all events for this season, evidently 
doomed to disappointment. We 
were already almost in the latitude 
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of Amsterdam Island which is 
actually its northwest point, and the 
coast seemed more encumbered than 
ever. No whaler had ever suc- 
ceeded in getting more than about 
120 miles further north than we 
ourselves had already come; and to 
entangle ourselves any further in 
the ice, unless it were with the cer- 
tainty of reaching land, would be 
sheer folly. The only thing to be 
done was to turn back. Accord 
ingly, to this course I determined at 
last to resign myself, if after stand- 
ing on for twelve hours longer 
nothing should turn up to improve 
the present aspect of affairs. It 
was now eleven o'clock P. M.; Fitz 
and Sigurdr went to bed while I re- 
mained on deck to see what the 
night might bring forth. It blew 
great guns and the cold was per- 
fectly intolerable; billow upon 
billow of black fog came sweeping 
down between the sea and sky, as 
if it were going to swallow up the 
whole universe ; while the midnight 
sun, now completely blotted out, 
now faintly struggling through the 
ragged breaches of the mist, threw 
from time to time an unearthly red- 
brown glare on the waste of roaring 
waters. 


Lively Work in the Ice 


For the whole of that night did 
we continue beating up along the 
edge of the ice, in the teeth of a 
whole gale of wind; at last, about 
nine o'clock in the morning—but 
two short hours before the moment 
at which it had been agreed we 
should bear up and abandon the at- 
tempt—we came up with a long low 
point of ice that had stretched fur- 
ther to the westward than any we 
had yet doubled, and there, beyond, 
lay an open sea! Open not only to 
the northward and westward but 
also to the eastward! You can 
imagine my excitement. “Turn the 
hands up, Mr. Wyse!” . . “ "Bout 
ship!” . . “Down with the helm!” 

“Helm’s alee!” Up comes the 
schooner’s head to the wind, the 
sails flapping with the noise of 
thunder, blocks rattling against the 
deck as if they wanted to knock 
their brains out, ropes dancing 
about in galvanized coils, like mad 
serpents, and everything to an in- 
experienced eye in inextricable con- 
fusion, till gradually she pays off on 
the other tack, the sails stiffen into 
deal boards, the staysail sheet is let 
go, and, heeling over on the op- 
posite side, again she darts forward 
over the sea like an arrow from the 
bow. “Stand by to make sail.” . . . 


(Continued on page 277) 
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NAVAL ARCHITECT, ENGINEER 
YACHT BROKER 


Plans, Specifications and Esti- 
mates Furnished for all Require- 
ments, including High Speed and 
Cruising, Steam, Motor, Sail and 
Auxiliary Yachts; Houseboats and 
Commercial Vessels. Alterations 
Supervised. 





ae Be 


O. 64—For Sale—77 foot keel and centreboard auxiliary schooner. One 
double, one single stateroom, bathroom and main cabin. 


persons. Sails new 1919 never used. 
West 43d St., New York. 





f 5 ape < 





N°: 3396—For Sale—Attractive keel sloop, 76 feet by 15 feet 4 inches by 
Built by Herreshoff. Flush deck and cockpit. 
new 1916. Two double staterooms and bathroom. Henry J. Gielow, 23 


9 feet 4 inches. 
West 43d St., New York City. 


Be 





No: 4301—For Sale—Finest off shore cru’sing yaw! available; 45 foot 
W. L., 15 foot beam; draught 8 feet. 


Class 100 ee 


Complete equipment, finest condition. 


New York City. 








Double and single stateroom, saloon accommodates 
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HENRY J. GIELOW 


23 WEST 43d ST., NEW YORK 
Also, Chicago Steamboat Exchange, 350 North Clarke St., Chicago, lll. 


Foreign Correspondents 
If vourvacht Is forsale. kindly send description and photograph. Nocharge forlisting 
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Telephone, Murray Hill 9134 


Cable Address: A. B. C. Code, 
Crogie, New York. 


Large List of American and Eu- 
coucen, Yachts of All Types—For 
Sale, Charter or Exchange. Com- 
mercial Vessels, Insurance. De- 
scriptions and Photos Submitted 


upon Receipt of Inquiry. 





N2: 3422—For Sale—Desirable 94 foot twin screw steel power yacht 
Deck dining room. Two double staterooms, bath and two toilets 





Price low. Henry J. Gielow, 23 





houseboat. 
Seven staterooms, 
furnished 1919. 


Speed 12 miles. 


Sails 


ard engines. 
staterooms below. 
St., New York City. 





Built to Lloyds Specifications, steam yacht. 


five. 


Henry J. Gielow, 23 West 43dSt., Able sea boat. 


10 knots. 
tion. 





three bath rooms. 
Henry J. Gielow, 23 West 43d St., New York City. 


N2: 5770—For Sale or Charter—96 foot twin screw power yacht. 
Dining room in deck house; main saloon and two double 
Furnishings new 1919. Henry J. Gielow, 23 West 43d 


Three single, three double staterooms, bath, two owner’s toilets. 
Electric lighted, steam heated. 
Henry J. Gielow, 23 West 43d St., New York City. 


Hot water heated. Standard engines. Speed 12 to 14 miles. Price rea- 
sonable. Henry J. Gielow, 23 West 43d St., New York City. 
——————— a ee ee 

Sleep seven a 








N2@: 5006—For Sale or Charter—Desirable twin screw 100 foot cruising 
Deck dining room and lounging room. 


Thoroughly overhauled and re- 





Stand- 





N2: 4366—For Sale or Charter—Most desirable Herreshoff shoal draught 
94 feet by 17 feet 6 inches beam, 4 feet 4 inches draught. 


Speed 
All fine condi- 
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FOR JULY Another unsuccessful attempt in- 
tervened and October 3 saw the 


BIG SPECIAL CUP RACE NUMBER start of the second race, over a 30- 


mile triangle. Columbia was some 
The July issue of YACHTING will be the biggest and best issue of 


. , be U J 1 v6 ; distance from the line when the gun 
YACHTING ever published—biggest in size, best in editorial material. banged and crossed it over a minute 








It will contain a complete history of past races and a half behind the challenger. 
forthe America’sCup. It willfeature the present The first two legs were reaches and 
race with illustrations of the Defender and Barr drove her in fine shape, gain- 


Challenger, the skippers, crews, rules of the race, 











chart of the course, in short, it is designed 
as a complete souvenir number. 


DON’T MISS THIS ISSUE 


The great shortage of paper makes it 
necessary for us to print only enough 
copies of this issue to take care of our 
actual needs. There will be a lot of 
people disappointed when they are un- 
able to geta copy. Reserve yours now. 
Read the offers below and use the 
coupon indicating which offer you desire. 
The regular price of YACHTING is 


ing 22 seconds on the first leg and 
30 seconds on the second with the 
Shamrock 42 seconds ahead at the 
beginning of the beat home. Colum- 
bia, with her lee rail under water 
and her crew flat on deck to wind- 
ward, passed the Irish boat before 
she was half way to the finish and 
gained over two minutes on the 
beat. She won by 3 minutes 35 
seconds, corrected time. This race 
































35 cents per copy. This par- must have been a hard one to 





ticular issue, however, will sell lose ! 
for 50 cents, but you can get it Next day they were at it again, 
atasaving by using the coupon. this time over a leeward and wind- 
OFFER No. 1. If you wish to send a ward course. Columbia crossed 
copy of this issue to your yachting 2 a ‘i 
friends you can secure 4 copies for first, 13 seconds ahead. Shamrock 
-00. e will send the copies to the ; ‘ , "1 
eames you send with a card with your II gained in the run down wind 
rhe >. This would make an and turned 49 seconds ahead, but 
Columbia gained on her in the 
OFFER No. 2._ A special : : 
siz months’ trial subscrip- beat home. The wind, light at the 
oe te Facer = start, gradually grew lighter. Co- 
.50 w ring s . * 
special number and the sub- lumbia as gradually gained and ex- 
ee ee ee citement grew as the yachts neared 
If you wish only one copy, the finish. Shamrock II slipped 
a se no a over the line a scant two seconds 
us cents in stamps. ails 
ap on = eee apm ua ahead, the closest finish in the his- 
* a tory of the Cup. Columbia won 
ross o e ° 
offer not wanted. by 41 seconds, corrected time. The 
ES ype gdigard two boats were very’ evenly 
names and ad matched, for in the three races 
resses n . . 
|with your check. they sailed 90 miles and were only 
3 minutes 27 seconds apart, actual 
Use time, a little over a second a mile. 
This series showed the unhealthy 
the tendencies in design fostered by our 
y 


rating rule of the period, but it re- 
quired a still more extreme type to 
make us alter our rule. 

After his defeat, Sir Thomas 
Lipton waited a decent interval to 
allow any other yachtsmen to 
make a try for the Cup, but none 
appeared. Finally, word came that 
he was preparing for a third at- 
tempt, and in August, 1902, the 
formal challenge arrived, naming 
Shamrock III, another 9go-footer. 
Conditions asked for and agreed on 
were about the same as before. 

Sir Thomas went back to Fife 
for-his design and the new boat 
was a handsome craft with long 
ends and a big rig. She was 134 feet 


Coupon 








No. 1—Canadian Postage, 30 cents extra. . : : “ 4 
No. 2—Canadian postage, 50 cents extra. OSTA Re Sata ene 4 inches over all, 89 feet 10 inches 
YACHTING, water line, 23 feet beam and I9 
239 Fourth Avenue, DIS sale ye % Fons 05 bo e¥a gs oe ons feet draught. Her sail spread was 
eich appara 14,154 square feet. She was the 
Gentlemen:— BN aciictiyeie neg 50 Fa es whines osens eee first challenger to steer with 2 
BMMMMEOR . voc cvcees vasces for which please send ; 
mre Offer No... .. 2. 02 0 sisis-.n00 CO EES ee ee tree eee ke (Continued on page 274) 
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HENRY H. JENNINGS H. H. JENNINGS COMP ANY HERMAN JAGLE 


Cable Address AMERICAN AND FOREIGN YACHTS Merchant Vessels for Sale and Charter Surveying 


Yachtbroco, Newyork TRIBUNE BLDG., 154 NASSAU ST.., NEW YORK CITY  srine insurance 


All the available yachts for sale and charter. Below area few of our offerings. Our knowledge of the yachts we offer and our experience of over 
25 years in the business, insures satisfaction to any one buying or chartering a yacht through this office. Send six centsfor illustrated Catalogue 























N2: 2093—52 ft. Express cruiser. Built 1919. | 
4‘ Like new. Double stateroom. Two upper 
and two lower berths in main cabin. ‘Two toilet | 


rooms. Two berths and toilet for crews. 200 | 

H. P. Sterling motor. Speed 24 miles. Apply H. | O. 42 i 7 

H. Jennings’ Company, 1% Nassau Streets New | NQ 4245, SALE or, CHARTER Power house. 

York City. | staterooms, two berths in main saloon, toilet, etc. | N°: 4270—SALE or CHARTER—Keel schooner 
| 32-37 H. P. Standard Motor. Speed 8 miles. | 105’ x 73’ x 18’ 6” x 11’ 3”. Designed and 

Apply H. H. Jennings Com-| built by William Fife, Jr., Scotland. Hull cop- 





Electric light, etc. 


| pany, 1 Broadway, New York. pered. Three double staterooms, main saloon, 
bath,etc. Splendid proposition. Inspectable New 
York. 


Apply H. H. Jennings Company, 1 Brows 
We 


way, New York City, N 





Four | N2: 4145—40 foot auxiliary centerboard yawl. | Oo. 4309—SALE OR CHARTER—100 foot 

Sleeps four people. 6 H. P. motor. Electric | steam yacht. Two double staterooms, main 
etc. team heat, electric lights, etc. opeed 16-18 { lights, etc. Good condition. Price attractive. | saloon, dining saloon, etc. Speed, 13 miles. Apply 
miles. Apply H. H. Jennings Company, 1Broad- | Apply H. H. Jennings Company, 1 Broadway, New | H. H. Jennings Company, Tribune Bldg., 154 
way, New York City, N. Y. York City, N. Y. | Nassau St., New York City, N. Y 


O. 3068—145 foot steel steam yacht. 
staterooms, dining saloon, social hall, baths, | 








JOHN G. ALDEN 
Yacht Broker and Naval Architect 
MARINE INSURANCE 
Telephone, Richmond 2318 
148 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


YACHT BROKER 
501 Fifth Ave., at 42nd St. N. Y. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 969 


“Desirable yachts of all types for sale 
and charter™ 


HARRY W. SANFORD || 











LOUIS J. LARSEN GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORP. 


SAILMAKER : - 
45 Fulton St., New York City Designers and Builders of Boats 
Are you particular how your Yacht sails of Distinction and Quality 


ne if so, I can please you, both with the 
rice, and the Work. WISCONSIN 


Telephone Beekman 6674 








MILWAUKBE 




















USE THIS COUPON 


YACHTING 


239 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


I wish to subscribe to YACHTING 
for the period checked below. I agree to 
remit upon receipt of bill. 


1 year subscription to YACHTING, $4.00 
2 years subscription to YACHTING, 7.00 
3 years subscription to YACHTING, 9.50 


IMPORTANT 


With the paper shortage be- 
coming more acute every day, 
newspapers and magazines are 
under the necessity of printing 
only enough copies to supply their 
absolute needs. 

By subscribing now you will be 
sure of receiving your copy of 
YACHTING each month. 

You can help us to conserve the 
paper supply by using the order 
blank below. No money need be 
sent now. Simply fill out the 
order blank indicating the number 
of years for which you wish to 
subscribe. A bill will be sent to 
you later on. 











| 
N? 569——FOR SALE—Lawley sloop 56 ft. o. a., 


46 ft. w. 1., 14 ft. 2in. beam, 7 ft. draft. Strong- 
ly built and in very best of condition. Very ample 
accommodations including large double and single 
stateroom. The equipment is complete and, like 
the yacht, has been very well kept up. Sails are as 
good as new, made by Ratsey in 1917 and having had 
little use. Price reasonable. For further particu- 
lars apply to the G. W. Ford Yacht Agency, 30 East 
42nd Street, New York City. 





Books wanted. If you have a copy of McMul- 
len's Down Channel, Chatterton’s Fore and Aft, 
Meilville’s White Jacket ((first edition preferred) 
or Mast and Sail in Europe and Asia, drop a 
line to YACHTING and tell us price and condition. 
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Take your sport 
along with you— 


SMALL bore gun and ammunition, 

a hand trap and “clays” are all that 
are needed to make every automobile trip 
into a shoot as thrilling and exciting as if 
you were at your ownclub. Surprisingly 
reasonable in cost, easily packed away in 
the rear seat of the car, this outfit offers 
to all people who love the out-of-doors a 
chance to play this healthy, red-blooded 
game of trapshooting without restriction 
or formality and at little expense. 
Trapshooting can thus be made a family affair— 
and no better chance is offered to teach your son 
or daughter the art of handling a gun. “Trap- 
shooting parties” are popular as they provide 
fascinating sport for everyone. 
If there is a Gun Club in your vicinity you will 
want to shoot there too, but wherever you shoot, 
use accurate dependable loads. Because they 
are hard hitting, fast burning and uniform, the 
natural choice of seven out of ten sportsmen is 


SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDERS 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Sales Dept.: Rifle and Shotgun Powders Division 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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The Three Shamrocks 
(Continued from page 266) 


wheel instead of the traditional 
British tiller. 

Another syndicate of New York 
Yacht Club members called on 
Herreshoff to turn out the fastest 
go-footer that he could build. It 
gave him practically unlimited 
funds. He responded with Reli- 
ance, probably the fastest boat of 
her inches ever built. She was 
long and flat, with a deep fin. How 
much Independence influenced her 
design, we cannot say, but there 
is a certain family resemblance 
between them, though the Reliance 
was a great success while the Bos- 
ton boat was a failure. 

Reliance was 143 feet 8 inches 
over all, 89 feet 8 inches water line, 
25 feet 8 inches beam, 20 feet 
draught and she spread 16,160 
square feet of canvas. She was 
a wonderful piece of engineering, 
and how she could go! 

Shamrock III raced with Sham- 
rock I in British waters and beat 
her decisively. 

Over here Columbia was com- 
missioned and skippered by “Lem” 
Miller, who had been mate under 
Barr on Columbia. Constitution 
was also fitted out and was again 
sailed by Captain Rhodes. Barr 
handled Reliance. 

The summer’s racing showed the 
new boat to be about ten minutes 
faster than Columbia in light 
weather and three minutes faster 
in a breeze, over a_thirty-mile 
course. How much of this differ- 
ence was due to superior handling 
it is impossible to say. Constitu- 
tion did better than before, but 
was no match for the new flier. 
Only one official trial race was 
held and Reliance was selected to 
meet Shamrock IIT. 

Shamrock I was already in 
commission abroad, so she and 
the challenger came over and tuned 
up on this side. 

After this arrival the agreement 
governing the races was amended, 
one additional clause permitting 
the Regatta’ Committee to post- 
pone a race if the weather was or 
threatened to be: “of such severe 
character as not to afford a rea- 
sonable opportunity of. fairly test- 
ing the speed of the two vessels 
* * * unless either contestant 
shall insist on its being started.” 
The delicate racing machines had 
acquired bad habits of carrying 
away masts and this clause was 


News for Rifle Shooters—All regulation U.S. Army Target Ranges have been 
opened to the public. Free ammunition and instruction is furnished. We 
will be glad to direct you to the nearest range and send full particulars. 


perhaps necessary, but old Com- 
modore Stevens and some of the 
other hard-sailing old timers must 
have turned in their graves. 

August 20, the two boats were 
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towed down to the lightship and 
loafed around waiting for the 
gun. Shamrock III crossed first 
but tacked at once and Barr soon 
overhauled her. The wind was 
light and it took Reliance over 
four hours and a half to cover 
the 15 miles to the outer mark, 
which she turned far in the lead. 
The breeze finally failed and the 
race was called off. 

On the 22d, the day on which 
the old America had won the Cup 
fifty-two years before, they tried 
again. There was a moderate 
southwest wind, and again the chal- 
lenger crossed the line first, leading 
by four seconds. Reliance soon 
tacked and went over toward the 
Jersey shore and when they came 
together again an hour later Sham- 
rock could not cross the Yankee 
sloop’s blow and tacked under her 
lee. When they came about for 
the mark, the wind hauled sud- 
denly to the west, putting Sham- 
rock to leeward and necessitating 
several more tacks. Reliance 
turned 3 minutes and 15 seconds 
before her rival and was off for 
home under a tremendous cloud 
of canvas. She finished 8 minutes 
and 56 seconds ahead, which was 
reduced to 7 minutes 3 seconds 
corrected time. 

The 30-mile triangle was the 
course for the next race, sailed on 
the 25th. Reliance crossed first, 
while Shamrock made a poor start. 
The light southerly freshened a 
bit on the first leg and Shamrock 
lost nearly a minute in the ten- 
mile beat. 

The second leg was a_ broad 
reach and both boats set spin- 
nakers for a while toward the end 
of it, but they soon had to come 
in. Reliance gained over a minute 
more on this leg. 

The last stretch was a fairly 
close reach. Near the finish the 
Yankee sloop: ran into a soft 
spot and the Irish craft closed 
up on her, only to lose the wind 
herself. Reliance won by I min- 
ute Ig seconds corrected time, 
though Shamrock’s poor start and 
slovenly sail handling accounted 
for some of this time. 

Another fizzle intervened, Re- 
liance drifting to the turn 12% 
minutes ahead of Shamrock, but 
the time limit expired before she 
could finish. 

And on the 29th the race was 
postponed again, but this time be- 
cause there was too much wind— 
the first time a race for the Ameri- 
ca’s Cup was ever postponed for 
that reason. Starting two such 
high strung racing machines in 
the strong wind that was blowing 
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UMC 


Sport With a 
Remington .22 


Ween got to have a pretty good eye to get Mr. 
Squirrel—and you need a real .22 rifle,too. He's 


quick as a flash; bobs arourd a trce trunk sometimes just 
as you try to draw a bead; often frisks away before you 
can squeeze the trigger. 


Sportsmen are coming more and more to the .22 caliber 
arm for small game and pests. The Remington UMC .22 
long rifle ** Lesmok™ cartridge is powerful enough to do 
the work, and if you use the hollow point bullet there's 
little chance for game to get away if you hit it at all. 


eminoro. 
Reno 
for Shooting Right 


The famous Remington .22 repeater (Model No. 12) and 
the .22 autoloading rifle(Model No. 16) are built on the 
same principle and along the same lines as the Remington 
high power rifles so long favorites with big game hunters. 

ep in mind that .22 caliber ammunition is less expen= 
sive than that for other kinds of arms, and it does the 


work for which it is adapted. 
More than 88,000 Remington UMC dealers are at your 


disposal for firearms and ammunition, and service cheer 
fully rendered, Ask about those Remington .22 rifles 
and lone, rifle cartridges at the nearest store with the 
Red Ball sign —it's Sportsmen's Headquarters”. 


Write us for .22 rifle folders 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition 
in the World 


Woolworth Building New York City 
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ININUCUMULTUMTTTT 


HE most delightful and convenient loca- 
tion in the Thousand Islands. 


@ The starting point of all principal water 
sports. 


@ Finest Auto roads from all points East or 
West. 


@ Bass, Pickerel and Pike Fishing, Golf, 
Trapshooting, Motorboating and Polo. 


@ Winter Season: The Oaks, Bartow, 
Florida: The Winter Haven, Winter, 
Haven, Florida, new fireproof hotel, 250 


rooms, each with private bath. Opens Dec. 
25, 1920. 
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WILLIAM H. WARBURTON 


PROPRIETOR 
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ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 


THE VENICE OF AMERICA 


VN 
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would simply have invited dis- 
aster. 

Then followed another postpone- 
ment, as the wind failed, and on two 
days it was so calm that the 
boats were not even started. 

Finally, on September 3d, ther 
was the promise of a breeze. The 
boats were started, and beat slowly 
out to the stakeboat, Relianc: 
gaining all the time, turning over 
II minutes ahead. After they 
squared away for the finish, the 
wind hauled to the eastward and 
brought a fog with it. 

Nothing was seen of the racers 
until the slatting of a huge sail 
was heard and Reliance slipped 
across the line. The challenger 
had missed the lightship entirely 
and did not finish, as she was away 
off to the northeast when the 
fog lifted. Navigating a cup yacht 
in a fog is largely a matter of 
guesswork, as the huge steel boom, 
swinging out at various angles, 
makes the compass well nigh 
worthless. 

And so the series ended, and the 
Cup stayed here still. 

And now Sir Thomas has come 
again to try to take it for an- 
other trip across the water, and 
has brought a fourth Shamrock to 
do the trick. Will he succeed? 
Who knows? We are neither a 
prophet nor the son of a prophet. 





Eastern Stock of Hail- 
Scott Engines and Parts 
in Buffalo, N. Y. 


HE Eastern Sales and Serv- 

ice Branch of the Hall- 
Scott Motor Car Co., located at 
39 Associated Service Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y., announces that a 
carload of engines and parts has 
been shipped to them from the 
factory at Berkeley, Cal. 

These engines will be held in 
stock at Buffalo and will be avail- 
able to take care of all Eastern 
orders calling for immediate ship- 
ment—a fact which should be 
greatly appreciated by all buyers in 
the East. 

In conjunction with their East- 
ern Sales Office, the Company em- 
ploys a staff of experienced serv- 
ice men, whose duty it is to start 
up all new engines and instruct 
the owners and operators in their 
care and operation. They will 
also be available to all Hall-Scott 
owners in case of necessity, so 
that purchasers may be at all times 
assured of direct service. 
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SIMON FISCH 


YACHT BROKER 
31 East 27th Street, New York 
Telephone, Madison Square 4008 


20 years’ active experience assures clients of 
efficient service 








Montreal, Main 3352 
Telephones {Now York, Bowling Green 6077 


Navalart, Montreal { Cables } Surveyors, New York 
N.E. McClelland & Co., Ltd. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 


Montreal New York 
286 ST. JAMES STREET 2 STONE STREET 








The New York Ship Brokerage Co., Inc. 
30 East 42d St., New York, U. S. A. 
Builds, sells and charters commercial ves- 
sels of all types—ocean going steamers; 
schooners; tugs; barges; lighters. Plans 
and specifications of new vessels furnished 

on short notice. 


STRONG & BICKMAN 
Yacht and Ship Brokers 
29 Broadway New York 


Yachts—all types, Sale or Oharter; Com- 
mercial Vessels, Steamers, Sail and Auxil- 
iaries; Plans, Specifications, New Construc- 
tion, Surveys. 


Tel., Whitehall 537 
Cable Address, ‘‘Strobick-New York’’ 


F. S. NOCK 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 
Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 
LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 




















COX & STEVENS 


Engineers, Naval Architects 
Yacht Brokers 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 1375 Broad 








OUR SPECIALTY IS THE MAKING OF 


YACHT SAILS THAT SET 


For racing or cruising boats. Our 
samples and prices will please you 


BRIGGS & BECKMAN, Néw Bediord, Mass. 








YACHTS FOR SALE 
LINTON RIGG YACHT AGENCY 


138 South Fourth St., Philadelphia 
Phone Lombard 2566 Cable Address “RIGGING”’ 











Hand-V-Bottoms Cable “Hands” New Bedford 


WM. H. HAND, JR., 
Naval Architect 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Send stamp for Circular illustrating twenty- 
ve original Hand-V-Bottom designs of 
boats which have made good everywhere 

















(COMFORTABLE cruiser, 50 feet overall, 9’ 10’ ‘beam, 

_ 4 cet draft, 32 H. P. Standard Motor, Electric Light 
with Storage batteries, three staterooms each fitted with 
two folding berths, cook’s cabin forward, large deck 
Space and awning, complete with tackle in good running 
order. Owner wishes to exchange for larger cruiser about 
75 feet ong. Refer, P.O. box 180, Montreal. 
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The Foam Discovers 
Spitzbergen 
(Continued from page 262) 


“Out all reefs!” I could have car- 
ried sail to sink a man-of-war! and 
away the little ship went, playing 
leap-frog over the heavy seas and 
staggering under her canvas as if 
giddy with the same joyful excite- 
ment which made my own heart 
thump so loudly. 

In another hour the sun came 
out, the fog cleared away and, 


about noon, up again above the . 


horizon grow the pale lilac peaks, 
warming into a rosier tint as we 
approach. Ice still stretches toward 
the land on the starboard side; but 
we don’t care for it now, the 
schooner’s head is pointing E and 
by S. At one o’clock we sight Am- 
sterdam Island, about thirty miles 
on the port bow; then came the 
“seven ice-hills,” as seven enormous 
glaciers are called,-that roll into 
the sea between lofty ridges of 
gneiss and mica slate a little to the 
northward of Prince Charles’ Fore- 
land. Clearer and more defined 
grows the outline of the mountains, 
some coming forward while others 
recede; their rosy tints appear less 
even, fading here and there into 
pale yellows and grays; veins of 
shadow score the steep sides of the 
hills; the articulations of the rocks 
become visible ; and now, at last, we 
glide under the limetsone peak of 
Mitre Cape, past the marble arches 
of King’s Bay on the one side and 
the pinnacle of the Vogel Hook on 
the other, into the quiet channel that 
separates the Foreland from the 
main. 

It was at one o'clock in the morn- 
ing of the 6th of August, 1856, that 
after having been eleven days at 
sea, we came to an anchor in the 
silent haven of English Bay, Spitz- 
bergen. 

(To be continued) 


Trap Shooting at Bayside 
Yacht Club 


J. MENTEN, chairman of 
e the trapshooting committee 
of the Bayside Yacht Club, reports 
that, owing to the severe winter, 
activities in trapshooting were very 
limited. In the three shoots which 
were actually held, 2,400 targets 
were shot at—and many of them 
missed. Commodore Poertner do- 
nated five colored hunting prints as 
prizes which were won by Good- 
win, Deisler, Long and Collins. 
Weather permitting, the commit- 
tee looks forward to increased 
activity in trapshooting next fall 
and will push the matter when the 
time comes. 
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High Grade Heavy Weight 


TANKS 


For Gasolene, Water and Air, of any 
shape or dimensions desired for any 
pressure. We make only work of merit 


“Light Competition Work Not Wanted” 
Galvanizing of all kinds of marine work 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street New York 


PARAGON 


for the highest grade motors 
PARAGON GEAR WORKS TAUNTON, MASS. 














Medium duty motors for work or 
pleasure. Compact; easy on gas, oil, 
and repairs. 1 to 6 cyl.; 5 to 75 H. P. 
All four cycle. 


Fesstie 


Send for Catalog 


FRISBIE MOTOR CO, 


7 Coll Street 








Middlet , Conn, 








Tel., Lombard 2072 Cable Add., ‘‘Murwat’’ 


J. MURRAY WATTS 


Naval Architect and Engineer 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 


Office 
136 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 


THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


NAVAL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Offices: 
Lafayette Bldg., Chestnut and Fifth Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














COUSENS & PRATT 
MAKERS OF FINE 
YACHT SAILS, AWNINGS 
AND FLAGS 
Tel., Main 1874 


274 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 








FREDERICK K. LORD 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of Sail and Motor Boats 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel., 4859 Rector 








WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKER 


Special attention given to Yacht sails 
of all kinds, canvas work of every de- 
scription. Estimates cheerfully given. 
OFFICE AND LOFT: 
CITY ISLAND NEW YORE 














GEORGE L. CHAISSON 


BUILDER OF BOATS 


POWER BOATS, YACHT TENDERS, SMALL 
SAIL BOATS OF ALL KINDS, SKIFFS, ETC. 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION 
9 and 16 Elmwood Road, SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 
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The Service. It Gives to Yachtsmen 


The Buyers’ Guide is ready to give full information about any article of equipment in which you may 
be interested and to purchase for the reader anything from a boat nail to a completed boat 


Jot down the numbers on the attached coupon and the Buyers’ Guide Service will do the rest, promptly 
and without charge or obligation 


Names in bold face type are advertisers in this issue 


Air Craft Boat and Yacht Builders Cushions and Upholstery 


Curtiss Aero. and Motor Corp. . Consolidated Shipbldg. Corp. 55. Wicker-Craft Co. 
Cantilever Aero Co. . Luders Marine Const. Co. 56. The Reed Shop 
F. S. Nock 57. Erskine-Danforth Corp. 
. Mathis Yacht Building Co. ‘ j 
Ammeters - New York Yacht, Launch & Dinghies 
Engine Co. 58. Geo. L. Chaisson 
Geo B. Carpenter & Co. - Dauntless Shipyard, Inc. 59. Thos. F. Day, Inc. 
C. D. Durkee & Co. _ The Elco Works 
. Matthews Boat Co. 
Anchors - Great Lakes Boat Bldg. Corp. 61. Evinrude Motor Co. 
62. Caille Perfection Motor Co. 


Engines, Detachable or Outboard . 


Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. Brushes Engines, Marine 


C. D. Durkee & Co. . Whiting-Adams FOUR-CYCLE 


Fairhaven Iron Foundry Co. 
Pe Gray Motor Company 


Canoes . Van Blerck Motor Co. 


Batteries (Storage and Wet Cell) Consolidated Shipbldg. Corp. 
Thompoon Bros. Gray & Prior Machine Co. 


8. Dayton Elec. Mfg. Co. a mer poo Co. : Frisbie Motor Co. 
9. Prest-O-Lite Co. . a ee oer Niagara Motors Corp. 


10. Willard Storage Battery Co. , Peterborough Canoe Co. , ew Vek Ya. beuni-t 
W. H. Mullins Co. 


B. N. Morris 
Boats (Stock) . King Folding Canvas Canoe Co. 


Engine Co. 

Wisconsin Motor Mfg. Co. 
Wolverine Motor Works N 
11. Geo. L. Chaisson Buffalo Gasoline Motor Co. | 
12. Thos. F. Day, Inc. Capstans and Windlasses . Kermath Motor Co. ' 
13. Wm. H. Hand, Jr. . C.D. Durkee & Co. Sterling Engine Co. 

14. Racine Boat Co. . Hyde Windlass Co. Mianus Motor Works 

15. Consolidated Ship. Corp. . Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. Fay & Bowen Engine Co. 


16. W.H. Mullins Co. . Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. Standard Motor Const. Co. 
17. Fay & Bowen Co. James Craig Engine & Mach, Wks 


18. Toppan Boat Co. Talbot Engineering Corp. 
19. Great Lakes Boat Bldg. Corp’n. Carburetors - Winton Engine Works 
20. The Elco Works . Stromberg Motor Devices Co. TWO-CYCLE 

21. W.J. Moxley & Son . Wheeler-Schebler Carburetor Co. . .Gray Motor Co. 


Mianus Motor Works 


—_=- — ——CUT HERE- - — ery Watches and Clocks Bridgeport Motor Works 


Yachting Buyers’ Guide Dept. | . Wm. Enhouse Fire Extinguishers 
239 Fourth Avenue Keyless Auto Clock Co. . C.D. Durkee & Co. 


New York | . Chelsea Clock Co. . Pyrene Mfg. Co. 


I am interested in the products manu- . Allen Corporation 
factured by the following concerns: 


Compasses Flags 


W. & J. Tiebout . C.D. Durkee & Co. 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. - G.B. Carpenter & Co. 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. . W. & J. Tiebout 
Marine Compass Co. . Annin & Co. 

C. D. Durkee & Co. . Betsy Ross Flag Co. 











